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El  bachiller  Acevedo  en  el  contexto 

DEL  TEATRO  MEXICANO 


Anne  Lombardi  Cantu 

Boston  College 

En  1684  fue  representada  por  primera  y unica  vez  una  comedia  hagiografi- 
ca  escrita  por  el  bachiller  Francisco  de  Acevedo  titulada  El  pregonero  de 
Dios  y patriarca  de  los  pobres  . Basada  en  la  vida  de  San  Francisco  de 
Asis,  dicha  obra  se  estreno  el  dia  4 de  octubre  en  el  Coliseo  de  las  Comedias  en 
la  Ciudad  de  Mexico  donde,  casi  de  inmediato,  fue  denunciada  ante  el  Santo 
Oficio  de  la  Inquisition  por  incluir  “dichos  y representaciones  que  han  causado 
escandalo  a los  agentes”  (Acevedo  5).  La  denuncia  citaba  “...invention  inde- 
centfsima  notablemente  ofensiva  e injuriosa  a la  serafica  santidad  del  glorioso 
patriarca  San  Francisco”  (Suarez  Radillo  130)  y resulto  en  la  cancelation  de  la 
obra  de  Acevedo  en  cuanto  se  estreno  (Acevedo  6).  A primera  vista,  no  se  expli- 
ca su  denuncia  puesto  que  en  la  obra  se  encuentran  elementos  barrocos  con  un 
tema  didactico  y rasgos  del  auto  medieval  tipicos  de  las  obras  escritas  para 
Corpus  Christi;  el  resultado  fue  una  comedia  hibrida,  popular  a la  vez  que  moral- 
ista.  Es  preciso,  entonces,  examinar  mas  de  cerca  los  hechos. 

La  comedia  religiosa  con  elementos  seculares  era  tipica  del  teatro  del 
Siglo  de  Oro  en  Espana,  pero  la  censura  parece  haber  sido  mas  rigorosa  en  el 
teatro  colonial  que  en  el  peninsular  debido  a los  prejuicios  respeto  a la 
ingenuidad  del  publico  americano.  Trataremos  a traves  de  este  analisis  de  iden- 
tificar  los  elementos  que  provocaron  la  condenacion  de  la  obra  de  Acevedo  a 
pesar  de  su  alineamiento  con  las  formulas  vigentes  de  la  epoca.  A este  fin  es 
preciso  considerar  las  influencias  que  forjaron  el  teatro  colonial  mexicano  del 
tardio  siglo  XVII  tanto  como  las  fluctuaciones  en  la  opinion  oficial  eclesiastica 
hacia  el  teatro. 

Las  representaciones  teatrales  no  constituian  un  genero  nuevo  en  la 
Nueva  Espana  sino  que  existen  indicaciones  de  su  practica  en  la  civilization  indi- 
gena  prehispanica,  y el  teatro  espahol  que  filtro  a las  colonias  se  fue  adaptando  a 
su  nueva  tierra  y a sus  costumbres.1  Varios  cronistas  coloniales,  entre  ellos  Fray 
Toribio  de  Benavente  y Heman  Cortes,  escribieron  sobre  las  artes  de  los  indios, 
comentando  la  existencia  en  Tenochtitlan  de  la  poesia  dramatica.  Segun  Fray 
Diego  de  Landa,  los  mayas  tambien  tenfan  “recreaciones  muy  donosas  y princi- 
palmente  farsantes”  (Trenti  Rocamora  297).  En  algunas  presentaciones  indige- 
nas  unos  bufones  pasaban  entre  los  dansantes,  haciendo  refr  al  publico.  Algunos 
de  los  elementos  extravagantes  del  teatro  indigeno  fueron  repetidos  en  las  repre- 
sentaciones de  los  autos  sacramentales  puestos  en  escena  por  los  frailes  espanoles 
quienes,  a partir  de  1538  utilizaron  el  teatro  religioso  en  idiomas  autoctonos  para 
evangelizar  a los  nativos,  tomando  como  temas  la  vida  de  Cristo  y de  los  santos, 
los  misterios  de  la  fe  y los  dfas  de  fiesta,  en  especial  Corpus  Christi  (Usigli  27)2. 
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En  cuanto  a la  aceptacion  de  estas  obras,  se  nota  la  vacilacion  en  la 
opinion  oficial  que  podia  dejar  a un  joven  dramaturgo  como  Acevedo  algo 
desconcertado.  A pesar  de  su  obvia  utilidad  para  cristianizar  a los  indigenas, 
ciertas  autoridades  se  opusieron  desde  su  principio,  entre  ellas  Fray  Juan  de 
Zumarraga,  el  obispo  de  Mexico,  ya  que  el  no  aceptaba  las  fiestas  populares — el 
lazo  cultural  indigena — que  se  acoplaban  a las  celebraciones  religiosas  (Trend 
Rocamora  301-2);  esta  actitud  se  intensified  en  terminos  generales  con  la 
Inquisicion.  El  teatro  de  la  epoca  se  manifesto  sujeto  a las  mismas  incertidum- 
bres  y prejuicios  que  afectaban  a la  sociedad  colonial  en  general  en  su  desarrol- 
lo  de  una  identidad  propia.  De  las  influences  indigenas  sobre  la  produccion 
teatral,  Zumarraga  escribio: 

...And  it  is  a thing  of  great  disrespect  and  shame  that  before  the 
Holy  Sacrament  men  should  go  about  with  masks  and  in 
women’s  attire,  dancing  and  jumping  about  with 
immodest  and  lascivious  motions.... And  it  would  be  not  with 
slight  prejudice  to  their  souls  and  to  doctrine  to  those  who 
teach  this  to  the  natives  (Usigli  32). 

La  sujetividad  de  las  autoridades  respeto  al  teatro  en  la  Nueva  Espana  se  percibe 
todavia  en  los  sucesores  de  Zumarraga.  El  Cabildo  Eclesiastico  autorizo  la  rein- 
stalacion  de  las  representaciones  de  Corpus  Christi  en  1565  pero  la  practica  fue 
anulada  casi  en  seguida  por  el  Cabildo  Secular  (Trenti  Rocamora  302).  Sin 
embargo,  en  lo  que  segufa  en  el  ambito  teatral  a partir  de  esa  fecha  destacan  las 
fuertes  influences  espanolas  que  complacian  los  gustos  de  un  publico  cada  vez 
mas  numeroso.3  La  disposition  del  Tercer  Concilio  Mexicano  en  1585,  al  pro- 
hibir  la  celebration  de  las  fiestas  dentro  de  los  templos,  solo  sirvio  para  intensi- 
ficar  el  interes  del  publico  (Trenti  Rocamora  304).  Mas  adelante  las  representa- 
ciones religiosas  empezaron  a convertirse  en  farsas  popularuchas4  que  provoca- 
ban  sanciones  continuas  por  parte  de  las  autoridades  tanto  eclesiasticas  como 
civiles  (Trenti  Rocamora  306). 

Con  la  fundacion  del  primer  teatro  colonial  propiamente  hablando  en 
la  Ciudad  de  Mexico  en  1597,  se  iba  concentrando  toda  la  actividad  teatral  allf  y 
disminufan  las  exhibiciones  conmemorativas  tanto  civiles  como  religiosas 
(Trenti  Rocamora  312).  Muchas  obras  de  los  dramaturgos  espanoles  fueron 
montadas  en  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico,  siendo  las  mas  populares  las  obras  de  Lope 
de  Vega.  El  teatro  colonial  del  siglo  XVII  querfa  atraer  a las  masas,  el  mismo 
proposito  que  lograron  con  tanto  exito  los  dramaturgos  espanoles  como  Lope  y 
Calderon  al  responder  a la  necesidad  del  publico  espanol  de  “participacion  y 
goce  sensorial.”  Como  senala  Orozco  Diaz,  el  teatro  adquiere  “su  pleno  caracter 
de  espectaculo  para  todos  precisamente  en  esta  epoca,  a partir  de  los  fines  del 
siglo  XVI,  el  momento  en  que  comienza  a manifestarse  el  estilo  barroco”  (Suarez 
Radillo  6-7).  Esta  fusion  de  lo  religioso  y lo  profano  produce  evidencias  de  cam- 
bio  en  las  obras  americanas  a traves  del  siglo  XVII.  Rodolfo  Usigli  indica  que 
la  primera  mitad  del  siglo  XVII  vio  una  decadencia  literaria  en  el  teatro 
americano  a la  vez  que  se  aumentaba  su  popularidad  (46),  esto  a pesar  de  las 
denuncias  pronunciadas  desde  los  pulpitos,  y las  presentaciones  teatrales 
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tenfan  mucha  influencia  sobre  las  costumbres  y la  moral  de  la  epoca 
(Leonard  106). 

Asf  que  en  el  nuevo  siglo  aparecieron  elementos  barrocos  en  el  teatro 
americano  provenientes  del  teatro  metropolitano.  Los  que  premiaban  o aproba- 
ban  las  obras  en  Mexico  eran  los  doctos,  y para  su  gusto  el  barroco  era  lo  mas 
propio.  En  este  sentido  cumple  la  obra  de  Acevedo  con  las  exigencias  de  la 
epoca.  El  desarrollo  del  teatro  en  Mexico  incorporaba  las  dos  actitudes  prevale- 
cientes  en  Espana  como  reaction  al  desengano  del  desplomo  politico:  por  un 
lado,  se  impulsaban  a la  busqueda  del  placer,  caracterfstica  que  empieza  a pre- 
sentarse  en  el  teatro  profano;  por  otro,  se  arrastraban  hacia  la  fe  que  era  su  unica 
salvacion,  cual  enfasis  religioso  esta  patente  en  el  siglo  XVII  en  las  obras 
hagiograficas  como  la  de  Acevedo  (Suarez  Radillo  5). 

En  medio  de  esta  evolution  en  el  teatro  de  la  Nueva  Espana  se  interpu- 
so  el  Santo  Oficio  de  la  Inquisition  que  establecio  un  Tribunal  en  1571  para 
revisar  “las  comedias,  representaciones,  pasos  espirituales  y profanos,”  temiendo 
resultados  danosos  en  una  gente  “ignorante,  lasciva  y dispuesta  a caer  en  inad- 
vertencias  y errores”  (Trenti  Rocamora  302).  Al  citar  la  actitud  de  Zumarraga  al 
respeto,  Usigli  comenta:  “The  innocence  of  the  Indians  was  doubtlessly  another 
fabulous  pyramid  upon  whose  ruins  he  urged  Spain  to  erect  a medieval  and 
Christian  church”  (32).  Las  preocupaciones  del  Tribunal  reflejaban  los  pre- 
juicios  de  los  espanoles  que,  con  su  mentalidad  medieval,  no  pudieron  valorar 
la  inteligencia  indfgena,  y la  misma  actitud  prevalecio  en  cuanto  al  teatro  de 
los  criollos. 

No  obstante  la  condenacion  de  la  obra  de  Acevedo  y las  instruc- 
ciones  del  Santo  Oficio  de  destruir  todos  los  ejemplares,  el  manuscrito  sobre- 
vivio  intacto  como  ejemplo  del  teatro  mexicano  del  tardio  siglo  XVII,  aunque  no 
a la  vista  de  los  criticos.5  Es  dificil  saber  los  alcances  de  la  obra  en  su  epoca, 
pero  en  su  breve  introduction  a la  edition  aquf  citada,  el  editor  Jimenez  Rueda 
cuestiona  si  nuestro  bachiller  es  el  mismo  al  que  se  refiere  Sor  Juana  en  el  sainete 
segundo  de  su  comedia  de  enredo,  Los  empenos  de  una  casa  (6).  Es  interesante 
la  posibilidad  porque  indicaria  que  la  obra  era  conocida,  es  decir  que  habfa 
recibido  cierta  notoriedad  a pesar  de  no  poder  presentarse  en  los  teatros.  El  inter- 
locutor del  sainete,  llamado  Muniz,  comenta  que  las  comedias  de  Espana  son 
siempre  mejores  y que  “no  puedo  sufrir  los  disparates  de  Acevedo”  (675-6). 
Cuando  los  companeros  empiezan  a silbarle,  Acevedo,  quien  es  otro  personaje 
del  sainete,  se  desespera: 

jAy,  silbado  de  mi!  jAy  desdichado! 
jQue  la  comedia  que  hice  me  han  silbado! 

^A1  primer  tapon  silbos?  Muerto  quedo.  (678) 

Concordamos  con  Francisco  Monterde  en  que,  dada  la  coincidencia  cronologica 
y la  evidencia  de  que  Sor  Juana  y el  bachiller  se  conocian,  es  muy  factible  pen- 
sar  que  la  critica  de  Sor  Juana  sea  dirigida  en  contra  del  bachiller  por  ser  su  obra 
mediocre  en  la  opinion  de  la  monja  (Suarez  Radillo  134). 

Esta  critica  aparte,  el  texto  tiene  interes  para  el  lector  modemo  porque 
le  permite  adentrarse  en  el  ambito  teatral  de  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico  en  las  ultimas 
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decadas  del  siglo  XVII.  Estructuralmente,  Acevedo  sigue  muy  de  cerca  las  nor- 
mas  aplicadas  en  sus  comedias  por  Lope  de  Vega  y explicadas  en  su  “Arte  nuevo 
de  hacer  comedias  en  este  tiempo.”  El  bachiller  divide  la  comedia  en  tres  jor- 
nadas.  La  versification  de  la  comedia,  amena  y correcta,  sigue  las  formulas  de 
libertad  metrica  que  eran  tipicas  del  teatro  barroco  peninsular  de  la  epoca. 
Ademas  Acevedo  introduce  un  gracioso  que  facilita  la  transmision  de  informa- 
cion  tanto  entre  los  personajes  como  con  el  publico,  siendo  este  de  bastante 
relieve  comico  como  lo  fueron  tambien  los  graciosos  lopescos  y los  bufones  del 
teatro  indfgeno  americano. 

A1  escoger  su  tema,  Acevedo  se  inspiro  seguramente  en  lo  propuesto  por 
Lope  en  su  “Arte  nuevo”:  “Lo  tragico  y lo  comico  mezclado.../que  aquesta  var- 
iedad  deleita  mucho”  (Rozas  187).  En  la  obra  de  Acevedo  las  intrigas  de  un 
triangulo  amoroso  se  mezclan  con  el  desarrollo  espiritual  de  la  vida  de  San 
Francisco.  En  la  primera  jomada  se  trata  del  tema  de  la  honra  y se  descubren  los 
enredos  amorosos  que  son  tres.  Irene  ama  a Francisco,  hijo  del  adinerado  don 
Pedro  Bernardo,  mientras  que  don  Juan,  el  amigo  de  Francisco,  intenta  enamorar 
a Irene.  A la  misma  vez  el  hermano  de  Irene,  don  Leon,  pretende  a Fenix,  la  her- 
mana  de  don  Juan,  quien  esta  enamorada  de  Bernardo  de  Quintaval,  el  criado  de 
don  Juan  y por  quien  su  amor  es  correspondido.  Por  ultimo,  Canon,  el  gracioso, 
es  el  objeto  amoroso  de  Lucrecia,  quien  sirve  de  alcahueta  para  Irene;  de  la  burla 
entre  ellos  dos  surge  el  elemento  comico/erotico.  A1  final  de  la  jomada,  despues 
de  observar  los  conflictos  entre  las  otras  parejas,  Lucrecia  le  pregunta:  “Y  di. 
Canon,  tu  por  miV^que  pondras?”  a lo  que  el  responde  “La  punteria.” 
“Pues,”  le  repica  ella,  “te  quedaras  en  blanco”(72).  Cuando  sale  Lucrecia 
del  escenario.  Canon  se  lamenta: 

Maldita  sea  Lucrecia, 
sus  pies,  su  lengua  y sus  tripas; 
su  cara  no,  que  es  de  un  angel, 
pero  no,  no  tan  bendita.  (74) 

Lucrecia,  como  alcahueta,  le  hace  un  doble  juego  a Irene  pues  obedece 
el  mandato  de  Irene  de  llamar  a Francisco  a su  casa  mientras  por  otro  lado  cita  a 
don  Juan,  como  ella  misma  nos  informa  en  un  aparte.  Desde  el  principio 
Francisco  no  se  comporta  como  amante  con  Irene  sino  como  caballero,  cual  acti- 
tud  a ella  le  frustra,  pero  la  actitud  de  el  es  ambiguo;  en  cuanto  se  descubre  la 
presencia  de  don  Juan  en  la  casa  de  Irene,  los  dos  jovenes  rinen  con  espadas  y 
Francisco  llega  a decide  a Juan:  “jDarete,  traidor,  la  muerte!”  (21)  mientras  que 
Irene  se  preocupa  mas  bien  por  su  reputation:  “Mirad  por  mi  honra,  ^quien 
vio/tal  desdicha  y tal  afrenta?”  (21)  Gracias  a que  se  descubre  la  intrusion  de 
Bernardo  en  casa  de  don  Juan,  se  suspende  el  duelo  y se  salvan  los  dos  ami- 
gos, coincidencia  necesaria  a la  trama  para  no  manchar  la  integridad  del  futuro 
santo,  aunque  este,  en  un  aparte,  si  denuncia  su  interes  por  Irene: 
jAh,  ingrata!  de  tu  traicion 
se  vengara  mi  pasion, 
pues  a enganarme  te  atreves.  (3 1 ) 

Bien  sabido  es  en  la  historia  que  Francisco  tuvo  una  juventud  poco 
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espiritual,  de  manera  que  no  nos  sorprende  cuando  su  padre  recrimina  a don 
Leon  respeto  a su  hijo  “que  sus  mocedades/con  vos  gasta  en  liviandades/de 
deleites  y de  juego”  (35).  Sin  embargo  no  hay  evidencias  biograficas  para 
sostener  los  eventos  amorosos  de  la  primera  jomada  de  Acevedo.  Luego,  los 
jovenes  olvidan  tanto  la  censura  de  don  Pedro  como  el  duelo  inconcluso  cuando 
se  arma  un  escandalo  afuera  de  la  casa.  Sale  Francisco  vestido  de  soldado  a 
defender  a Asfs  contra  sus  enemigos  y termina  en  prision.  Hasta  aqui  su  figura 
no  tiene  razgos  de  santidad,  pero  en  cuanto  sale  libre,  sus  palabras  adquieren  otra 
dimension,  aunque  no  abiertamente  todavia.  A su  companero  Canon,  le  pide: 
Esperame  aqui,  entretanto 
que  me  llego  a una  forzosa 
diligencia,  para  ver 
si  acaso  tenemos  forma 
de  asentar  aqui  la  plaza, 
que  es  lo  que  ahora  nos  toca. 

As!  mi  intento  encubro.  (Aparte) 

Que  a vuestra  misericordia 
el  alma  quiero  ofrecer...  (46) 

A lo  que  Canon  dice: 

Obedezco,  aunque  mi  amo 
me  quiere  encubrir  sus  cosas; 
ya  de  ninguno  se  libra 
el  que  en  la  oration  se  arroba...  (46) 

De  acuerdo  con  los  preceptos  del  “Arte  nuevo”,  “En  el  acto  primero 
ponga  el  caso”(Rozas  191).  Entrometido  en  este  primer  acto  caballeresco  se  rev- 
ela el  lado  religioso  con  la  aparicion  del  Demonio  disfrazado  de  capitan,  quien 
quiere  llevar  a cabo  una  venganza  contra  Dios  en  la  persona  de  Francisco.  A par- 
tir  de  aqui  cambia  del  todo  el  enfoque  de  la  obra,  ya  que  los  amonos  y la  satis- 
faction de  la  honra  pasan  a segundo  termino.  Procede  una  conversation  entre  el 
capitan/Demonio  y Canon  en  que  el  gracioso  se  muestra  habil  y le  coge  descon- 
fianza;  sobre  la  manera  en  que  se  identifica  el  capitan  dice  Canon  que  “Este 
mismo  papel  hizo  el  demonio”  y ademas  “La  confesion  en  duda  se  le  ha  oido, 
que  pocas  muestras  da  de  arrepentido.”  (57)  El  Demonio,  por  su  parte,  propone 
derrotar  a Francisco  de  la  misma  manera  como  trato  de  hacerlo  con  Cristo,  a base 
de  tentaciones,  las  que  le  daran  los  mismos  resultados  que  se  le  dieron  en  la  bib- 
lia.  En  la  primer  instancia,  les  guia  a Irene  y a Lucrecia  a donde  esta  Francisco 
para  que  Irene  le  ruegue  a Francisco  velar  por  su  honor  acercandose  a ella. 
Francisco  reconoce  la  tentacion  y se  defiende  invocando  a Cristo: 

Vision,  japartate!,  jquitate!, 
que  cuanto  al  cuerpo  te  acercas 
de  ti  el  alma  se  desvia. 

Valedme,  Jesus  piadoso,  (Arrodfllase) 

Y vuestra  palabra  diga 

^que  es  lo  que  quiere  de  mi?  (73) 

Con  esto  viene  la  primera  aparicion  de  Cristo  encargandole  al  santo  reedificar  su 
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iglesia  porque  se  esta  cayendo,  lo  que  introduce  una  sugerencia  mistica  en 
relacion  a Francisco,  pues  este  mismo  encargo  le  dio  Dios  Padre  a su  hijo.  Hay 
que  tener  en  cuenta  que  los  espectadores  de  la  epoca  estaban  familiarizados  con 
las  historias  bfblicas  por  medio  de  los  sermones,  sin  cual  conocimiento  una  obra 
como  esta  no  sena  tan  efectiva. 

En  la  segunda  jomada  el  Demonio  vuelve  a tentar  a Francisco,  acercan- 
dole  otra  vez  a una  Irene  implorante,  con  la  esperanza  de  que  don  Leon  y don 
Juan  reprendan  el  duelo  y maten  al  santo.  Aqui  el  Santo  Oficio  se  habra  fijado, 
pues  el  duelo  siempre  fue  condenado  por  la  Iglesia  al  igual  que  el  suicidio. 
Francisco  reconoce  que  esto  es  obra  del  diablo  y por  sus  palabras  inspiradoras 
convence  a todos  los  presentes  de  su  santidad,  a tal  grado  que  antes  de  terminar 
el  segundo  acto,  Leon,  Juan  y Bernardo  se  convierten  en  sus  discipulos.  Cuando 
el  santo  le  pide  a Dios  que  guie  su  decision,  sus  palabras  son  un  eco  de  la  poesia 
barroca  al  estilo  de  Gongora  y de  Sor  Juana: 

Eso  ha  permitido  el  cielo, 
solo  por  desengaharlo 
de  que  el  oro  es  humo  y nada.. 

[la  enfasis  es  mia]6  (153) 

A consecuencia  de  este  fracaso,  el  Demonio  hace  aparecer  en  la  tercera 
jomada  a tres  hermosas  mujeres,  la  Vanidad,  la  Lujuria  y la  Avaricia.7  Canon 
aprovecha  la  ocasion  para  opinar  jocoso  sobre  las  mujeres  en  general  cuando  le 
advierte  al  santo  que  “no  son  estas  mujeres  del  mundo”  porque  “no  tienen  dos 
caras”  y luego  observa  que 

Ellas  ...  diran  [su  identidad]  volando, 
que  hasta  ahora  mujer  ninguna 
ha  habido  que  haya  callado.  (156) 

Incitada  nuevamente  por  el  Demonio  a buscar  a Francisco,  Irene  lo 
encuentra  rezando  en  una  cueva,  abrasado  de  una  mujer  que  en  realidad  es  solo 
una  ilusion.  Le  acusa  de  hipocrita  mientras  Francisco  lucha  contra  la  tentacion 
de  la  came.  Segun  las  indicaciones  del  dramaturgo,  Francisco  desaparece  con 
muchas  elaboraciones  de  tramoya,  tecnica  que  recuerda  tanto  el  teatro  barroco 
como  el  indfgeno.  Se  hecha  en  la  zarza  al  mismo  tiempo  que  aparece  “un  jardin 
en  que  se  ira  elevando  el  Santo,  mientras  estan  representando  todo  lo  de  arriba,  e 
ira  bajando  en  empezando  estos  versos”  (184). 

Finalmente,  al  resistir  la  tentacion  de  la  musica  y de  las  danzantes  del 
amor,  Francisco  declara  que  todo  aquello  es  obra  del  Demonio  y le  ordena  a 
Luzbel  que  se  aparte  del  lugar  (201).  El  santo  se  eleva  y habla  con  Cristo,  provo- 
cando  que  Irene  y Fenix  acepten  la  vocation  de  Francisco  y Bernardo,  y se  van 
para  casarse  con  otros  (205).  El  elemento  mfstico  se  entromete  otra  vez  cuando 
a San  Francisco  le  aparece  la  estigmata  de  Cristo  y con  eso  el  Demonio  regresa 
al  infiemo8.  Cuando  luego  muere  el  santo,  las  indicaciones  de  tramoya  requieren 
que  suba  una  paloma  hasta  una  nube  donde  se  encuentran  Cristo  y la  Virgen,  es 
decir  que  se  representa  graficamente  el  alma  de  Francisco  que  se  recibe 
con  elogios  en  el  cielo. 

Asimismo  las  apariciones  de  Cristo,  la  Virgen  y los  angeles  forman 
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parte  de  una  notable  influencia  biblica  en  la  obra,  lo  que  reafirma  las  intenciones 
espirituales  del  bachiller.  Ademas  de  las  tentaciones  de  Cristo  en  el  desierto  que 
el  Demonio  repite  con  Francisco,  hay  varios  otros  ejemplos.  A la  pregunta  del 
Demonio  a Canon  sobre  quien  es  su  amo,  Canon  le  cuenta  que  “Bautizado  sin 
desgracia  fue  por  Juan”  (49),  que  nacio  en  un  pesebre  pobre  y que  tema  los  bra- 
zos  fuertes  para  estar  en  la  cruz,  alusiones  a la  vida  de  Cristo.  En  otra  ocasion 
Lucrecia  rine  contra  los  hombres  y dice  “malditos  sean  los  hombres  entre  todas 
las  mujeres”  (93),  variante  de  las  palabras  del  Ave  Maria,  “bendita  seas  entre 
todas  las  mujeres.”  Se  nos  informa  en  el  dialogo  que  Don  Juan  se  desespera 
porque  no  logra  obedecer  las  reglas  establecidas  por  Francisco  y se  ahorcacomo 
Judas  se  ahorco  por  haber  traicionado  a Cristo  (169).  Para  completar  las  alu- 
siones, los  frailes,  una  vez  convencidos  de  la  buena  obra  de  Francisco,  lo  llaman 
Padre,  ya  que  han  sido  testigos  de  que  se  eleva  cuando  reza. 

Las  ‘comedias  de  santos’  fueron  populares  y abundantes  en  el  teatro  del 
siglo  XVII  tanto  metropolitano  como  americano.  Wilson  observa  que  “las  obras 
religiosas  figuraban  entre  las  comedias  mas  notoriamente  espectaculares  que  se 
representaban  en  los  corrales”(100),  observation  que  explica  las  tramoyas  tan 
elaboradas  que  sugiere  el  bachiller  para  crear  el  aura  de  santidad  de  Francisco. 
Aunque  los  moralistas  peninsulares  y coloniales  encontraban  escandalosas 
estas  obras,  generalmente  fueron  escritas  con  toda  reverencia  y afan  de  educar 
a un  publico  analfabeto  (Wilson  100-101),  empezando  con  las  comedias  del 
maestro  Lope.9 

Si  la  Inquisition  condeno  la  obra  de  Acevedo,  sospechamos  que  fue 
porque  el  bachiller  aplico  las  tecnicas  y los  temas  del  teatro  popular  a la  vida  de 
uno  de  los  santos  mas  venerados  por  la  Iglesia  de  la  epoca  No  es  de  sorprender- 
se  que  El  pregonero  de  Dios  y partiarca  de  los  pobres  captase  la  atencion  de  la 
censura,  pero  tampoco  se  puede  negar  que  la  obra  merece  atencion  como  ejem- 
plo  de  lo  divertido  que  resulta  tal  mezcla  de  elementos.  Bien  cumple  Acevedo 
con  las  dos  funciones  clasicas  segun  Horacio:  “dulce  et  utile.”  La  tecnica  de  unir 
elementos  marginales  al  desarrollo  del  tema  central  religioso  no  origino  con 
Acevedo  sino  que  viene  en  la  tradition  teatral  medieval  y “llega  al  teatro  de  Lope 
de  Vega,  en  cuyas  comedias  hagiograficas  hay,  junto  al  asunto  religioso  principal, 
una  buena  action  secundaria,  ‘usualmente  entre  rusticos  y reminiscente  de  los 
pasos  de  realismo  bufo  intercalados  en  el  teatro  religioso  primitivo’”  (Weber  14). 
La  diferencia  entre  la  aceptacion  de  su  uso  por  Lope  y la  condenacion  de 
Acevedo  consta  precisamente  en  que  Acevedo  aplica  el  elemento  secular,  no  a los 
rusticos,  sino  al  santo,  lo  que  pone  en  duda  la  santidad  de  Francisco  en  la  primera 
jomada  de  la  obra. 

En  1682  fue  nombrado  arzobispo  de  Mexico  Fray  Aguiar  y Seijas,  de 
mentalidad  puritana,  quien  consideraba  el  teatro  generalmente  pecaminoso  e 
hizo  lo  posible  por  limitar  las  representaciones.  En  esto  tuvo  considerable  exito 
ya  que  el  Inquisidor,  el  jesuita  Antonio  Nunez  de  Miranda,  lo  apoyaba  (Leonard 
111,115).  La  condenacion  de  la  obra  de  Acevedo  en  1684  pudo  haber  sido  una 
coincidencia  de  estas  circunstancias  dado  que  el  Inquisidor  precedente.  Fray 
Garcia  Guerra,  habfa  sido  mucho  mas  tolerante,  el  antitesis  de  Nunez  de  Miranda 
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(Leonard  111);  en  este  hecho  esta  la  constancia  de  que  la  opinion  oficial  seguia 
vacilando.  Se  puede  conjecturar  que  Acevedo  no  pulso  adecuadamente  el  clima 
oficial  en  el  momento  de  presentar  su  obra,  confiandose  mas  en  la  popularidad 
de  las  comedias  barrocas  que  en  la  severidad  de  la  censura  inquisitorial. 


Notas  

1 Los  mexicas,  como  tantos  pueblos  antiguos,  utilizaban  estas  representaciones 
para  conmemorar  los  eventos  importantes  de  su  historia  o de  la  mitologia, 
incluyendo  los  ritos  religiosos. 

2 Ademas  muchas  obras  de  la  epoca  fueron  ecritos  para  acontecimientos  de  tipo 
civil  como  la  llegada  del  Virrey,  el  onomastico  de  los  Reyes,  los  acontecimien- 
tos universitarios,  etc.  (Weber  16). 

3 La  poblacion  indigena  disminuia  a causa  de  las  enfermedades  y los  trabajos 
forzados,  entre  otros  factores,  pero  la  poblacion  espanola  triplico  entre  1574  y 
1650,  epoca  en  que  Espana  sufrio  una  decadencia  politica  a la  vez  que  entro  en 
el  Siglo  de  Oro  de  las  letras  (Lucena  Salmoral  22-25). 

4 El  franciscano  Fray  Francisco  de  Gamboa  escribio  una  obra  sobre  la  Pasion  de 
Cristo  a fines  del  siglo  XVI,  tema  que  luego  se  degenero  en  versiones  poco  reli- 
giosas,  lo  que  provoco  mucha  cntica  por  parte  de  las  autoridades  religiosas  de  la 
epoca.  De  todos  modos,  las  representaciones  de  la  Pasion  siguen  vigentes  hoy 
dfa  en  algunos  pueblos  mexicanos,  la  mas  conocida  de  ellas  en  Ixtapalapa,  cerca 
de  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico;  a pesar  de  su  aspecto  popular,  son  recreaciones 
reverentes  hechas  por  un  pueblo  cristianizado. 

5 Jose  Toribio  Medina  no  menciona  la  obra  del  bachiller  en  su  catalogo  La 
imprenta  en  Mexico  porque  no  llego  a publicarse  en  su  epoca,  pero  dice  que 
Beristain  cita  a Acevedo  como  uno  de  los  autores  de  sermones  publicados  por 
la  Compama  de  Jesus  en  1672  en  ocasion  del  festejo  en  honor  de  San  Francisco 
de  Borja,  dato  que  le  da  credibilidad  en  cuanto  a sus  dotes  literarios  y sus 
conocimientos  religiosos. 

6 Vease  el  ultimo  verso  de  “Soneto  CLXVI”  de  Gongora  y “A  su  retrato”  de 
Sor  Juana. 

7 Los  vicios,  el  Demonio  y tambien  las  virtudes  eran  personajes  comunes  en 
los  autos  sacramentales;  ademas  esta  presente  en  estas  figuras  el  concepto  de 
la  bella  mujer,  tentadora  y perdition  de  los  hombres. 

8 No  obstante  la  invention  de  varios  detalles  en  la  obra  para  recalcar  la  santidad 
de  Francisco,  la  referenda  a la  estigmata  es  verfdica,  segun  sus  biografos. 

9 Lope  termina  su  “Arte  nuevo”  con  la  insistencia  en  la  funcion  didactica 
del  teatro: 

Oye  atento,  y del  arte  no  disputes, 
que  en  la  comedia  se  hallara  modo 
que,  oyendola,  se  pueda  saber  todo.  (Rozas  194) 
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Croire  a l’incroyable:  elements  linguistiques  et  mimesis 

DANS  LES  NOUVELLES  DE  BALZAC 

* 

Corry  L.  Cropper 

University  of  Illinois-Champaign-Urbana 


Baudelaire  ecrivait  a propos  du  monde  balzacien:  “Depuis  le  sommet  de 
l’aristocratie  jusqu’aux  bas-fonds  de  la  plebe,  tous  les  acteurs  de  [la] 
comedie  [de  Balzac]  sont  plus  apres  a la  vie,  plus  actifs  et  plus  ruses  dans 
la  lutte,  plus  patients  dans  le  malheur,  plus  goulus  dans  la  jouissance,  plus 
angeliques  dans  le  devouement,  que  la  comedie  du  vrai  monde  ne  nous  les  mon- 
tre”  (692).  Si  Baudelaire  a raison  que  La  Comedie  humaine  est  une  hyperbole 
du  “vrai  monde,”  Balzac,  en  habile  conteur,  arrive  neanmoins  a enjoler  son 
lecteur  a croire  a son  monde  incroyable.  Comment  le  texte  de  Balzac  nous  fait- 
il  arriver  a ce  “willing  suspension  of  disbelief’  dont  Franc  Schuerewegen  nous 
rappelle  opportunement  la  pertinence  (253)?  Afin  de  gagner  a ce  jeu  mimetique 
et  de  faire  passer  le  hors  commun  pour  le  commun,  Balzac  doit  tricher  dans  son 
emploi  de  certains  elements  linguistiques  qui  trompent  le  lecteur  et  l’entrament 
malgre  lui  dans  l’univers  de  La  Comedie  humaine.  Ce  sont  ces  elements  lin- 
guistiques trompeurs  que  cette  etude  propose  analyser.  Pour  etre  specifique,  je 
ferai  f etude  et  de  f emploi  que  fait  Balzac  des  articles  definis  et  demonstratifs  a 
valeur  anaphorique  et  de  son  usage  d’une  polyphonie  qui  sert  a etablir  la  verite 
du  recit.  Ces  deux  elements  (anaphores  et  polyphonie),  sous  la  plume  rusee  de 
Balzac,  deviennent  des  outils  qui  nous  font  croire  initialement  a la  possibility  des 
improbabilites  de  son  oeuvre. 

Les  demonstratifs  et  les  articles  definis  a valeur  anaphorique. 

Typiquement,  dans  un  texte,  des  groupes  nominaux  sont  introduits  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois  par  Particle  indefini.  Ce  n’est  qu’apres  cette  introduction  liminaire 
que  le  groupe  nominal  se  trouvera  precede  par  Particle  defini  ou  par  Particle 
demonstrate.  On  peut  tres  facilement  imaginer,  par  exemple,  un  debut  de  texte 
comme  suit:  “Par  une  matinee  pluvieuse,  au  mois  de  mars,  un  jeune  homme  se 
tenait  sous  Pauvent  d’une  boutique....”  En  revanche,  on  imagine  mal  une  phrase 
comme  la  suivante  en-tete  d’une  nouvelle:  “Par  la  matinee  pluvieuse,  au  mois  de 
mars,  le  jeune  homme  se  tenait  sous  Pauvent  de  cette  boutique....”  Les  groupes 
nominaux  definis  et  demonstratifs  dans  un  texte  renvoient  anaphoriquement  a 
d’autres  groupes  nominaux  deja  introduits  dans  le  recit.  Lorsqu’un  de  ces  ele- 
ments anaphorisants  apparait  sans  un  element  anaphorise  complementaire,  la  cri- 
tique cherche,  a mon  avis  vainement,  a inventer  des  cas  exceptionnels  pour  le 
decrire.  Michele  Noailly,  par  exemple,  signale  pas  moins  de  trois  cas  exception- 
nels a qui  elle  accorde  des  titres  differents  (cite  dans  Maingueneau  174).  Je 
prefere  penser  qu’il  n’existe  pas  d’exceptions,  que  chaque  article  defini  et 
demonstrate  a valeur  anaphorique  renvoie  a un  element  precedent.  Si  nous  suiv- 
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ons  cette  regie  sans  exception,  lorsque  nous  lisons  la  troisieme  phrase  de  La 
Comedie  humaine  (“Quel  autre  nom  le  flaneur  pouvait-il  donner...”)  nous  sup- 
posons  que  “le  flaneur”  est  la  reprise  d’un  groupe  nominal  introduit  dans  une  des 
deux  premieres  phrases.  Quand  nous  decouvrons  qu’il  n’existe  pas  dans  le  texte 
de  reference  anaphorique,  que  “le  flaneur”  n’est  introduit  qu’a  notre  troisieme 
phrase,  faut-il  chercher  a inventer  une  exception,  un  nouveau  classement  pour  cet 
article  defini?  Je  propose  que  “le  flaneur”  fait  reference,  en  effet,  a un  deja-dit, 
mais  c’est  a un  deja-dit  qui  est  hors  texte,  dans  l’imaginaire  de  la  lectrice.  C’est 
“le  flaneur”  par  excellence,  un  etre  compose  de  tous  les  flaneurs  que  la  lectrice 
aurait  observes  dans  son  monde  visible.  De  cette  fa9on,  P emploi  d’un  element 
anaphorique  sans  antecedent  cree  un  pont  entre  le  texte  et  le  monde  (dit  “reel”) 
ou  les  experiences  vecues  de  la  lectrice  et  ajoute  ainsi  un  trait  mimetique 
a l’ceuvre. 

En  d’autres  termes,  si  un  nom  est  precede  par  1’ article  defini  ou  demon- 
strate, les  lecteurs,  grace  a leurs  experiences  dans  la  “realite,”  sont  censes  deja 
avoir  en  tete  la  personne  ou  l’objet  en  question.  Si  je  vous  parle  de  “f  opera,” 
meme  sans  introduction  vous  pensez  tout  de  suite  a un  batiment  a Paris  que  vous 
connaissez  deja,  et  meme  si  vous  ne  l’avez  pas  encore  vu,  le  mot  seul  evoque  une 
image  precon^ue.  Ainsi,  un  pont  se  cree  entre  notre  discussion  et  le  monde 
“reel.”  Par  contre,  si  je  vous  parle  d’  “un  opera,”  vous  vous  attendrez  a recevoir 
plus  de  renseignements  avant  meme  de  decider  s’il  s’agit  d’un  endroit  ou  d’une 
oeuvre  musicale. 

Pour  prendre  un  autre  exemple,  si  on  lit  “la  femme,”  sans  introduction 
quelconque,  un  lecteur  imagine  une  certaine  generalisation,  une  femme  munie  de 
caracteristiques  “typiques.”  Par  contre,  s’il  lit  “ une  femme,”  il  attendra  une 
description  plus  detaillee  avant  de  classer  ce  personnage.  C’est  pour  cela  que  le 
narrateur  de  “La  femme  abandonnee”  (ou  meme  le  titre  evoque  une  figure  pre- 
con9ue)  emploie  tant  d’ articles  definis  en  decrivant  “le  personnel  immuable  que 
les  observateurs  retrouvent  dans  les  nombreuses  capitales  de  ces  anciens  Etats 
qui  formaient  la  France  d’ autrefois,”  c’est-a-dire  le  petit  village  typique  de  la 
province  (2:  206,  je  souligne).1  Qu’est-ce  ce  village?  Le  narrateur  nous  dit: 
“C’etait  d’abord  la  famille  dont  la  noblesse  [...]  passe,  dans  le  departement,  pour 
incontestable  et  de  la  plus  haute  antiquite”  (2:  206,  je  souligne).  Et  ensuite: 
“Puis  viennent  les  astres  secondaires,  les  gentilshommes...”  etc.  (2:  206,  je 
souligne).  Cet  emploi  de  Particle  defini  sans  article  indefini  preparatoire  suggere 
que  tout  lecteur  est  suppose  connaitre  d’avance  ce  que  c’est  qu’un  petit  village, 
il  est  suppose  avoir  deja  en  tete  1’ image  des  gentilshommes  typiques  de  la 
province,  et  une  bonne  idee  de  ce  qu’est  “la  famille”  noble  a la  campagne. 

Cet  emploi  de  l’anaphore,  frequent  chez  Balzac,  devient  problematique 
lorsque  le  groupe  nominal  en  question  ne  fait  partie  ni  des  experiences  vecues  ni 
des  connaissances  de  celle  ou  celui  qui  lit.  On  peut  supposer  que  chacun  ait 
observe  bon  nombre  de  flaneurs  dans  leur  experience  ou  que  tous  soient  au  moins 
au  courant  des  caracteristiques  du  “flaneur  ideal.”  Mais  que  se  passe-t-il  si  la 
personne  ou  l’objet  en  question  dans  le  texte  ne  figure  pas  parmi  les  deja-dits  ou 
les  “deja-vus”  du  lecteur?  Que  faire  si  une  lectrice  n’a  ni  vu  ni  entendu  parler 
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d’une  famille  de  nobles  qui  vit  en  province?  Prenons  en  exemple  une  question 
que  pose  le  narrateur  de  la  nouvelle  “Sarrasine”  aux  lecteurs:  “Avez-vous  jamais 
rencontre  de  ces  femmes  dont  la  beaute  foudroyante  defie  les  atteintes  de  l’age, 
et  qui  semblent  a trente-six  ans  plus  desirables  qu’elles  ne  devaient  l’etre  quinze 
ans  plus  tot?”  Comme  l’indique  le  “ces”  de  sa  question,  le  narrateur  assume  une 
connivence  avec  le  lecteur  et  presuppose  une  reponse  affirmative.  II  fait  comme 
si  “ces  femmes”  etaient  deja  connues  de  ceux  et  celles  qui  auraient  entame  la  lec- 
ture de  la  nouvelle.  Cependant,  si  les  lecteurs  reflechissaient  serieusement  a la 
question  posee  par  le  narrateur,  ils  repondraient  par  un  “non”  definitif.  Comme 
c’est  le  cas  pour  la  plupart  des  personnages  balzaciens,  la  comtesse  de  Lanty  est 
un  etre  irreel  sans  referent  dans  le  monde  dit  “reel.”  C’est  une  i deale  munie  de 
caracteristiques  extremes  qui  ne  se  retrouvent  pas  dans  la  nature.  Mais  en 
employant  un  element  anaphorique,  le  narrateur  impose  non  une  vision  du 
monde  mais  un  nouveau  monde  sur  la  personne  qui  lit.  Le  narrateur,  en  employ- 
ant une  expression  a valeur  anaphorique,  suppose  et  impose  que  la  lectrice  con- 
naisse  “ces  femmes.”  Si  par  hasard  elle  ne  connait  pas  cette  categorie  feminine, 
puisque  l’anaphore  indique  qu’elles  existent  deja,  la  lectrice  est  forcee  par  le 
texte  a inventer  un  monde  ou  elles  existent.  Ainsi,  si  Balzac  n’ arrive  pas  a repro- 
duce le  reel,  il  arrive  toutefois  a nous  entrainer  dans  son  monde  irreel,  voire  a 
nous  faire  creer  ce  monde  a l’insu  de  son  emploi  des  articles  definis  et 
demonstrates. 

La  marquise,  a qui  l’histoire  de  Sarrasine  est  relatee,  interrompt  le  nar- 
rateur, qui  est  en  train  de  louer  ses  qualites  “exaltees,”  et  lui  adresse  cette 
reproche:  “Vous  me  faites  a votre  gout.  Singuliere  tyrannie!  Vous  voulez  que  je 
ne  sois  pas  moi ” (6:  91).  L’ auteur  de  La  Comedie  humaine  impose  un  monde  aux 
lecteurs  de  ses  nouvelles,  comme  le  narrateur  de  cette  nouvelle  le  fait  a son  inter- 
locutrice:  il  exerce  une  tyrannie  autoriale  par  V emploi  d’anaphores  pour  creer  les 
lecteurs  “a  son  gout.” 

Dans  une  discussion  de  la  grammaire  de  texte,  Dominique 
Maingueneau  ecrit  que  1’ usage  de  l’anaphore  et  du  cataphore  chez  Balzac  “per- 
met  de  manifester  la  superiorite  du  narrateur  sans  ecraser  le  lecteur”  (175).  A 
mon  avis,  le  lecteur  est  ecrase:  ecrase  sous  le  poid  d’un  monde  fictif  qui  lui  est 
entierement  impose;  il  est  “fait”  au  “gout”  du  narrateur  qui  lui  enleve  tout  acces 
a la  parole. 

Polyphonie. 

Si  le  narrateur  balzacien  arrive  a tromper  ses  lecteurs  par  un  usage  singulier  des 
articles  definis  et  demonstrates,  il  augmente  cette  tromperie  par  son  emploi  de  la 
polyphonie.  Les  multiples  voix  de  la  polyphonie  se  trouvent  mises  en  scene  de 
plusieurs  manieres  differentes,  mais  leurs  emplois  differents  servent  tous  a creer 
des  effets  de  reel  (mimetiques)  et  a entrainer  les  lecteurs  dans  un 
monde  incroyable. 

Dans  de  nombreuses  nouvelles,  pour  decrire  les  batiments  et  surtout  les 
personnages  de  ses  nouvelles,  Balzac  met  en  scene  un  observateur  par  le  biais  de 
qui  la  description  est  filtree.2  Le  plus  souvent,  ce  focalisateur  n’est  pas  constant 
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a travers  le  recit  et  la  lectrice  se  heurte  a un  tableau  narratif  polyphonique  (cree 
par  les  multiples  voix  des  multiples  focalisateurs).  Lorsque  plusieurs  focalisa- 
teurs  contemplent  un  meme  focalise,  deux  resultats  qui  contribuent  a l’effet 
mimetique  de  1’  oeuvre  peuvent  se  produire. 

Premierement,  si  1’objet  ou  personnage  tend  vers  l’incroyable  ou  le  peu 
commun,  les  multiples  voix  et  descriptions  etablissent  la  “realite”  de  la  chose 
decrite,  comme  le  feraient  un  grand  nombre  de  temoignages  concordants  dans  un 
proces  legal.  Caroline  Crochard,  personnage  principal  de  la  nouvelle  “Une  dou- 
ble famille,”  est  un  de  ces  personnages  incroyables:  elle  habite  un  coin  boueux 
et  tenebreux  de  Paris,  travaille  jour  et  nuit  pour  gagner  son  pain,  s’occupe  con- 
stamment  de  sa  vieille  mere;  neanmoins,  elle  est  dotee  d’une  beaute  resplendis- 
sante.  “Ses  laborieuses  insomnies  ne  se  trahissaient  guere,”  sa  peau  est  “fraiche,” 
et  malgre  sa  triste  besogne  elle  possede  assez  de  gaiete  pour  “apercevoir  sans 
fremir  l’aride  chemin  de  sa  vie”  (1:  929).  Pour  nous  faire  croire  a cet  etre  incroy- 
able,  Balzac  met  en  scene  plusieurs  focalisateurs  qui  attestent  tous  de  sa  beaute. 
“Les  passants,”  “le  passant  le  plus  egoi'ste,”  “bien  des  gens,”  “un  etudiant,”  “un 
rentier,”  “P employe,”  “Phabitue,”  “Pobservateur”  et  “plus  d’un  jeune  homme” 
apportent  tous  des  temoignages  qui  placent  P existence  douteuse  de  cette  creature 
au-dela  du  doute  et  font  croire  a Pincroyable. 

La  polyphonie  produit  un  tout  autre  effet  lorsque  les  voix  differentes  ne 
s’accordent  pas.  Madame  Firmiani,  dans  la  nouvelle  qui  porte  son  nom,  est 
decrite  par  un  “Positif,”  un  “Flaneur,”  un  “Lyceen,”  un  “homme  du  genre  Niais,” 
“deux  vieilles  dames,”  “un  attache  d’ambassade”  et  par  un  bon  nombre  d’autres 
voix  distinctes.  Le  Positif  dit  qu’elle  possede  cent  mille  livres  de  rente  alors  que 
PEnvieux  explique  que  sans  sa  beaute  elle  n’aurait  pas  un  sou.  Le  Niais  la 
calomnie  tandis  que  d’autres  louent  sa  vertu.  Le  narrateur  nous  dit,  en  fait,  que 
les  gens  repandaient  [...]  tant  d’opinions  differentes  sur 
madame  Firmiani  qu’il  serait  fastidieux  de  les  consign- 
er toutes  ici.  Nous  avons  seulement  voulu  constater 
qu’un  homme  interesse  a la  connaitre  [...]  aurait  eu  rai- 
son de  la  croire  egalement  veuve  ou  mariee,  sotte  ou 
spirituelle,  vertueuse  ou  sans  mceurs,  riche  ou  pauvre, 
sensible  ou  sans  ame,  belle  ou  laide;  il  y avait  enfin 
autant  de  madames  Firmiani  que  de  classes  dans  la 
societe,  que  de  sectes  dans  le  catholicisme. 

(1:  1032-1033) 

Cette  cacophonie  a P effet  de  desesperer  le  lecteur  qui  cherche  quelque  point  sta- 
ble ou  il  peut  fixer  sa  lecture.  II  se  met  alors  a chercher  n’importe  quelle  voix  a 
laquelle  il  peut  faire  confiance.  Dans  le  cas  de  “Madame  Firmiani”  le  narrateur 
se  presente  dans  le  calme  qui  suit  Forage  des  voix  contraires  afin  d’etablir  “la 
verite.”  Faisant  semblant  d’etre  fiable,  il  pourrait  faire  croire  n’importe  quelle 
sottise  au  lecteur,  et  le  lecteur  se  laisserait  enjoler.  Le  narrateur  de  “Madame 
Firmiani”  procede,  en  fait,  ainsi.  Tirant  avantage  de  l’etat  de  faiblesse  ou  le 
lecteur  se  trouve,  le  narrateur  peint  une  image  de  la  femme  la  plus  pure,  la  plus 
spirituelle,  la  plus  polie  et  la  plus  parfaite  qui  ait  jamais  existee  au  monde.  Le 
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pauvre  lecteur  avale  cette  description,  la  croit  vraisemblable,  parce  que,  jusqu’a 
ce  point  de  la  narration,  il  n’y  a pas  eu  de  voix  a laquelle  il  pouvait  se  fier. 
Maintenant  il  se  trompe  a croire  que  le  narrateur  est  plus  honnete  que  les  voix 
precedentes.  Ainsi,  le  lecteur,  dupe  de  la  presentation  polyphonique  de  la  nou- 
velle,  finit  encore  une  fois  par  croire  au  monde  incroyable  du  narrateur  balzacien. 

La  polyphonie  se  manifeste  egalement  dans  l’emploi  fait  par  Balzac  du 
discours  indirect  libre.  Ce  genre  de  discours  s’indique  par  des  expressions,  par- 
fois  en  italique,  qui  sont  tirees  d’un  autre  registre  et  incorporees,  d’ habitude  avec 
beaucoup  d’ironie,  au  discours  du  narrateur.  L’ usage  du  discours  indirect  libre 
foumit  a l’ceuvre  un  trait  mimetique  car  il  releve  en  theorie  d’un  discours  du 
monde  “reel”  (c’est  pour  cela  que  le  discours  indirect  libre  se  trouve  en  abon- 
dance  chez  Flaubert  et  Zola,  les  champions  du  “realisme”).  Au  debut  de  la  nou- 
velle  “Etude  de  femme,”  le  discours  mime  est  celui  du  milieu  politique  de  la 
Restauration.  Le  narrateur  nous  dit  que  le  mari  de  la  marquise  de  Listomere 
“vote  bien\  il  se  comporte  dans  son  menage  comme  a la  Chambre.  Aussi  passe- 
t-il  pour  etre  le  meilleur  mari  de  France.  [...]  Pour  une  femme  a principes,  il  etait 
difficile  de  tomber  en  de  meilleures  mains.  N’est-ce  pas  beaucoup  pour  une 
femme  vertueuse  que  d’ avoir  epouse  un  homme  incapable  de  faire  des  sottises?” 
(1:  1048,  1049).  Evidemment  ce  n’est  pas  le  narrateur  qui  croit  que  le  mari  vote 
“ bien!'  Certainement  ce  n’est  pas  lui  non  plus  qui  croit  la  marquise  bien  mariee 
et  en  de  bonnes  “mains.”  Selon  Martin  Kanes,  cette  maniere  de  mettre  en  scene 
sa  propre  voix,  met  le  narrateur  “in  the  omniscient  position  from  which  alone  his 
sarcasm  [can]  flow”  (197).  Pour  employer  la  terminologie  d’ Oswald  Ducrot,  le 
narrateur  est  en  train  de  ridiculiser,  ou  d’ironiser  un  “enonciateur,”  ici  la  noblesse 
de  la  Restauration,  qui  s’ oppose  a sa  voix  superieure  (192-195).  Ayant  mis  en 
scene  cette  voix  ridicule,  le  narrateur,  par  opposition,  peut  etablir  son  savoir  et 
son  autorite.  Plus  loin,  lorsque  la  lectrice  rencontre  la  voix  du  narrateur  debar- 
rassee  des  voix  ridiculisees  auparavant,  elle  ne  peut  que  la  croire  quand  elle  lit: 
7Ni  laide  ni  jolie,  madame  de  Listomere  a des  dents 
blanches,  le  teint  eclatant  et  les  levres  tres  rouges;  elle 
est  grande  et  bien  faite;  elle  a le  pied  petit,  fluet,  et  ne  l’a- 
vance  pas;  ses  yeux,  loin  d’etre  eteints,  comme  le  sont  presque 
tous  les  yeux  parisiens,  ont  un  eclat  doux  qui  devient  magique 
si  par  hasard  elle  s’anime.  (1:  1049) 

Voit-on  dans  la  vie  des  personnes  “ni  laides  ni  jolies”?  Rarement.  Rencontre-t- 
on dans  le  monde  des  “teints  eclatants”  ou  des  yeux  “magiques”?  Peut-etre.  Un 
ceil  peut-il  vraiment  s’animer  d’un  “eclat  doux”  (expression  qui  me  parait  con- 
tradictoire)?  Malgre  les  qualites  de  cette  description  qui  tendent  vers  1’ incroy- 
able, ou  le  peu  commun,  les  voix  ridicules  qui  la  precede  preparent  la  lectrice  a 
accepter  comme  autoritaire  et  fidele  le  discours  monophonique  du  narrateur. 

Armine  Mortimer  ecrit:  “The  components  of  [Balzac’s]  ‘whole  con- 
ceptual world’  mandate  an  ignorant  reader”  (47).  Je  dirais  que  le  monde  fictif  de 
Balzac,  en  plus  d’exiger  un  lecteur  ignorant,  cree  un  lecteur  ignorant,  un  recipi- 
ent vide  que  le  narrateur  de  La  Comedie  humaine  peut  gaver  d’un  monde  fictif 
erige  a l’aide  de  la  polyphonie  et  d’un  emploi  non-conventionnel  des  anaphores. 
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Le  narrateur  limite  la  liberte  du  lecteur  qui,  s’etouffant  sous  un  amas  enorme  de 
mots,  est  mene,  voire  oblige,  et  a se  recreer  et  a se  creer  un  univers  incroyable. 
L’ultime  monomanie  de  Balzac,  ce  chercheur  de  l’absolu,  consiste  a chercher  un 
lecteur  absolu,  c’est-a-dire  un  lecteur  cree  absolument  a la  guise  de  et  sous  le 
controle  de  1’  Auteur. 


Notes  

Citations  de  La  Comedie  humaine  sont  des  11  tomes  de  FEdition  de  la  Pleiade, 
1951.  J’indique  entre  parentheses  d’abord  le  numero  du  volume  cite,  suivi  du 
numero  de  la  page  citee. 

2Cet  observateur  ou  focalisateur  qui  sert  a ancrer  le  texte  de  maniere  spatio-tem- 
porelle  cree  ce  que  Roland  Barthes  appelle  “l’effet  de  reel”  ou,  en  termes  plus 
propres  a cette  etude,  ce  que  Perron  et  Debbeche  appellent  “Feffet  du  credible” 
(Perron  183). 
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Materialita  e immaterialita  nei  sonetti  dell’ aura  del  Petrarca 


Ombretta  Frau 

Boston  College 

Per  questo  saggio,  ho  preso  in  esame  un  particolare  gruppo  di  sonetti  del 
Canzoniere  di  Francesco  Petrarca  e precisamente  i numeri  CXCIV,  CXCVI, 
CXCVII,  CXCVIII,  CCCXXVII  e CCCLVI.  I sonetti  in  questione  hanno  in 
comune  l’esordio  (L’)aura,  il  che,  oltre  all’ovvio  richiamo  al  nome  della  donna 
amata  dal  poeta,  racchiude  una  notevole  ambiguita  che  viene  a esprimersi  nel- 
l’evocazione  della  donna  attraverso  il  vento  immateriale  e sfuggevole  in  con- 
trast con  la  materialita  della  natura  circostante. 

La  critica  che  si  e occupata  di  questo  determinato  tema  della  raccolta, 
piu  che  soffermarsi  sulla  realizzazione  e sugli  effetti  dello  stesso  topos  nella  poe- 
sia  di  Petrarca,  si  e occupata  delle  sue  origini.  Il  dibattito  comprende  il  contribu- 
to  della  Spiaggiari,  del  Roncaglia,  del  Contini  e del  Rossi.  Prendendo  spunto 
dalle  Metamorfosi  di  Ovidio,  risaliro  alia  realizzazione  del  tema  nella  poesia 
petrarchesca  e,  precisamente,  in  questa  serie. 

La  serie  presenta  molti,  forse  troppi  riferimenti  all’ opera  ovidiana  per 
pensare  che  essi  siano  solo  casuali.  Petrarca  in  questo  suo  mini-Canzoniere  sfrut- 
ta  ed  elabora  l’equivoco  tragico  del  mito  di  Cefalo  e Procris  (Metamorphoses 
685-865).  Le  notevoli  somiglianze  con  Ovidio  sono  a due  livelli;  prima  di  tutto 
a livello  testuale,  e poi,  e molto  piu  importante,  a livello  intertestuale.  Petrarca 
comunque  non  si  limita  alia  mera  ripresa  del  tema  ovidiano  dell’ aura  ristoratrice 
che  puo  essere  confusa  con  una  donna,  come  vedremo,  egli  lo  elabora,  nelle  varie 
stesure  dei  sonetti,  fino  ad  elevare  l’aura  stessa  a soffio  spirituale  dopo  la  pre- 
sunta  morte  di  Laura.  Il  gruppo,  se  isolato  dal  resto  del  Canzoniere,  presenta  un 
determinato  schema  che  mira  all’evocazione  della  donna  attraverso  l’aura  ma 
anche  un  abile  sovrapposizione,  grazie  alia  polisemia  del  nome  aura,  fra  la  donna 
e l’aura  le  quali  appaiono,  in  alcuni  sonetti,  totalmente  fuse. 

La  vicenda  in  Ovidio  e ambientata  in  un  luogo  idillico  e il  richiamo  del- 
l’aura  da  parte  di  Cefalo  perche  gli  porti  ristoro  da  adito  al  terribile  equivoco  che 
culminera  nella  tragica  morte  di  sua  moglie  Procris,  la  quale  pensava  egli  si 
stesse  riferendo  alia  sua  amante.  Petrarca  riprende  il  tema  sfruttando  1’  incipit 
ovidiano  (dove  l’aura  e all’inizio  del  verso,  quasi  sempre  in  vocativo)  all’inizio 
dei  suoi  sonetti  per  invocare,  cosi  come  Cefalo,  l’aura  ristoratrice  ma  perche 
questa  gli  porti  l’immagine  della  sua  amata;  al  contrario  di  Cefalo,  Petrarca  vuole 
veramente  evocare  una  donna  (o  almeno  cosi  vuole  farci  credere).  Il  testo  ovidi- 
ano non  viene  rielaborato  ma  serve  da  intertesto  per  richiamare  continuamente  e 
sottilmente  il  lettore  all’atmosfera  delle  Metamorfosi  e al  dolore  di  Cefalo.  In 
Ovidio  i due  amanti  non  si  fidano  l’uno  dell’altra  e si  sottopongono  a continui 
esami,  si  cercano,  si  spiano;  questa  atmosfera  e certamente  presente  anche  nel 
Canzoniere,  ma  la  presenza  delle  donne  nelle  due  opere  e sostanzialmente  diver- 
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sa:  in  Ovidio  esiste  un  certo  livello  di  comunicazione  fra  Cefalo  e Procris,  che  si 
crea  equivoco,  ma  che  nel  Canzoniere  e totalmente  inesistente.  A Francesco  non 
riesce  mai  di  comunicare  con  Laura;  inoltre,  mentre  nelle  Metamorfosi  Procris  e 
presente  (ma  scompare  dopo  la  sua  morte  per  lasciare  spazio  al  ricordo)  nel 
Canzoniere  Laura,  come  vedremo,  appare  a Petrarca  solo  dopo  la  sua  morte, 
in  sogno. 

Nei  quattro  sonetti  della  serie  in  vita  di  Laura  il  crescendo  evocazionale 
e molto  accurato.  In  CXCIV  la  donna  e fisicamente  assente  e l’aura  serve  da 
richiamo  e da  spinta  per  il  poeta  che  cosi  si  muove  alia  sua  ricerca: 

Per  ritrovar  ove  il  cor  lasso  appoggi, 

Fuggo  dal  mi’  natio  aere  tosco; 

(...) 

Cerco  il  mio  sole  e spero  vederlo  oggi.  (CXCIV,  5-8) 

In  CXCVI  l’aura  gli  porta  il  ricordo  di  Laura  e della  sua  bellezza  (vv.  3-4),  ma 
la  donna  non  e ancora  fisicamente  presente.  Nel  terzo  sonetto,  il  CXCVII,  attra- 
verso  il  mito  di  Medusa,  vediamo  finalmente  apparire  una  parte  di  Laura,  benche 
immateriale:  la  sua  ombra  (v.  12)  e,  infine,  in  CXCVIII  la  visione  della  donna: 
Vedendo  ardere  i lumi  ond’io  m’accendo  (9).  Petrarca,  partendo  dall’uso  dell’e- 
quivoco  ovidiano,  usa  i vantaggi  della  polisemia  per  elaborarlo  a vari  livelli  sia 
di  significato  che  di  significante. 

Ad  una  prima  lettura,  risulta  evidente  un  certo  divario  nella  rappresen- 
tazione  della  natura  fra  i componimenti  che  precedono  e quelli  che  seguono  la 
morte  della  donna.  Prima  della  morte  di  Laura  le  poesie  sono  ambientate  in  un 
locus  amoenus  di  ovidiana  memoria  che  predomina  tutto  il  Canzoniere: 

L’aura  gentil  che  rasserena  i poggi 

destando  i fior  per  quest’  ombroso  bosco  (CXCIV  vv.  1-2) 

L’aura  serena  che  fra  verdi  fronde 

mormorando  a ferir  nel  volto  viemme  (CXCVI  vv.  1 -2) 

L’aura  celeste  che  ‘n  quel  verde  lauro 

spira,  ov’Amor  fen  nel  fianco  Apollo  (CXCVII  vv.  1-2) 

L’  aura  soave  al  sole  spiega  e vibra 
l’auro  ch’  Amor  di  sua  man  fila  e tesse  (CXCVIII  vv.  1-2) 
Quando  Laura  viene  a mancare,  nondimeno,  si  registra  un  brusco  cambiamento: 
L’aura  et  l’odore  e’l  refrigerio  et  1’ ombra 
del  dolce  lauro  e sua  vista  fiorita, 
lume  e riposo  di  mia  stanca  vita, 

tolt’a  colei  che  tutto’ 1 mondo  sgombra  (CCCXXVII  vv.  1-4) 

Il  locus  amoenus  e scomparso.  La  morte,  spietata  livellatrice,  ha  eliminato, 
insieme  alia  donna,  questi  elementi  gioiosi  per  il  poeta.  I versi  richiamano  alia 
memoria  l’invocazione  dell’ aura  da  parte  di  Cefalo,  il  quale  cercava  solo  refrige- 
rio ma  che  ha  trovato  tragedia.  Insieme  con  la  donna,  che  Petrarca  aveva  sempre 
rappresentato  fusa  e inscindibile  con  la  natura,  anche  gli  elementi  naturali  a lei 
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collegati  scompaiono.  Ancora  una  volta,  e la  rima  a darci  la  chiave  del  paesag- 
gio,  adesso  tragicamente  vuoto  e desolato.  L’accoppiata  rimica  ombra/sgombra 
esprime  non  solo  eliminazione  fisica,  ma,  come  ha  sottolineato  il  Greene: 
“Sgombra  means  conventionally  ‘clears  out’  or  ‘removes’;  here  the  context  and 
the  rhyme  oblige  one  to  make  out  a meaning  something  like  ‘dis-shadows.” 
L’immagine  offertaci  dal  Petrarca  e senz’altro  piu  forte;  egli  vuole  qui  esprimere 
il  vuoto  lasciato  dalla  dipartita  di  Laura,  e la  sua  disperazione;  vuole  che  il  suo 
lettore  senta  lo  stesso  vuoto  e quindi  non  puo  scegliere  un  termine  qualunque:  la 
morte,  non  solo  ha  eliminato  Laura,  ma  ci  ha  anche  dis-ombrato,  dematerializ- 
zato  del  lauro. 

Rimasto  solo,  il  poeta  esprime  desiderio  di  morte  come  preghiera  di 
essere  liberato  dal  fardello  della  vita.  Il  verso  i’  cheggio  a Morte  incontra  Morte 
aita  (CCCXXVII  v.  7)  richiama  senza  dubbio  le  parole  di  Pier  della  Vigna  nel 
girone  dei  suicidi:  (L’animo  mio)  ingiusto  fece  contra  me  giusto  che  sottintende 
pensieri  suicidi  (Dante  Inf.  XIII. 72).  Da  questo  momento  egli  cerca  di  accettare 
la  morte  di  Laura,  ma  si  rende  conto  che  ella  deve  cambiare,  non  essendo  piu 
corpo  ma  anima.  Ecco  dunque  la  trasformazione  in  spirito  eletto,  Laura  da  gen- 
tile, da  portatrice  di  refrigerio,  diventa  sacra  (in  CCCLVI)  e spira  al  suo  riposo 
per  farlo  sognare.  La  figura  aura  si  presta  agilmente  alia  metamorfosi.  Di  con- 
seguenza,  Laura  non  viene  piu  presentata  come  corpo  desiderabile,  bensi  come 
arnica  e consolatrice: 

....i’  prendo  ardimento 

di  dirle  il  mal  ch’i’  6 sentito  et  sento 

Ella  si  tace,  et  di  pieta  depinta 
fiso  mira  pur  me;  parte  sospira, 

et  di  lagrime  honeste  il  viso  adoma  (CCCLVI  vv.  2-3  e 9-1 1) 
Petrarca  sente  qui  di  potersi  abbandonare  a lei.  Anche  al  livello  del  significante 
ci  sono  dei  cambiamenti;  l’abbondanza  di  vocali  scure  o nella  prima  coppia  di 
versi  citati  e anche  il  ritmo  che  si  e fatto  grave  e solenne. 

Nei  sonetti  scritti  in  vita  di  Laura  la  natura  e materiale,  e natura  fisica. 
Solo  Laura  e immateriale  e perennemente  in  movimento  e mi  sembra  questa  la 
ragione  per  cui  il  poeta  abbia  scelto  proprio  questo  elemento  per  rappresentare  la 
sua  donna:  nella  sua  immateriality,  Laura  si  presta  sia  all’evocazione  della  donna 
sia  al  trapasso  dalla  vita  alia  morte  dove  viene  trasformata  in  soffio  spirituale 
fonte  di  consolazione  per  l’uomo  in  pena.  Con  la  morte  della  donna  anche  la 
natura  deve  perdere  la  sua  materialita  poiche  Petrarca  ce  le  ha  rappresentate 
come  inscindibili.  Il  poeta  sente  Linadeguatezza  del  suo  continuare  a pari  are  dei 
poggi  e del  lauro,  visto  che  adesso  Laura  non  e altro  che  terra,  il  suo  corpo  non 
esiste  piu:  e diventata  spirito.  Per  questa  donna  egli  doveva  trovare  un  altro  modo 
di  rappresentazione  e cosa  meglio  di  un  soffio,  per  esprimere  il  suo 
stato  spirituale? 

V 

E necessaria,  a questo  punto,  una  piu  specifica  analisi  dei  testi  per  doc- 
umentare  le  mie  affermazioni.  La  materialita  della  natura  e data  in  CXCIV  dai 
poggi,  dai  fiori  dal  bosco: 
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L’aura  gentil,  che  rasserena  i poggi 
destando  i fior’  per  quest’ombroso  bosco  (vv.  1-2) 
dove  la  sovrapposizione  fra  Laura,  il  poeta  e la  natura  e evidente  e l’ambien- 
tazione  e tipicamente  ovidiana.  Mi  sembra  di  potere  agilmente  scorgere  Laura 
dietro  l’aura,  e dietro  il  bosco  ombroso  1’animo  del  poeta  i cui  fiori  sono  desta- 
ti  dall’aura  mattutina.  Nei  fior  dell’ombroso  bosco  vogliamo  identificare  la  poe- 
sia  nell’accezione  medievale  di  fiore,  fioretto  come  raccolta  di  poesia. 
L’abbondanza  di  sinalefi,  ai  versi  2,  7,  8,  9,  10  contribuisce  alia  scioltezza  del 
ritmo  che  scorre  fluido  e festoso. 

In  CXCVI  le  verdi  fronde  del  lauro  mosse  dal  vento  mormorante  ci  por- 
tano  ad  immaginare  la  voce  delicata  di  Laura  che  aleggia  sul  poeta  facendo 
scattare  il  meccanismo  del  ricordo;  il  mormorare  delle  fronde  lo  riporta  alia 
Laura  buona  (qui  serena);  1’ aura/Laura  gli  mostra  il  bel  viso  mentre  Laura  catti- 
va  glielo  nasconde.  Ecco  il  gioco  degli  amanti  che  si  nascondono,  che  non  si 
fidano  l’uno  dell’altra.  Il  ricordo  della  donna  lo  spinge  ad  un  altalenarsi  fra  pas- 
sato  e presente  che  rende  la  poesia  piu  drammatica  (vv.  7-12).  Anche  qui  sia  la 
presenza  di  diverse  sinalefi  (ai  versi  6,  8,  12),  sia,  ai  versi  2,  3 e 6,  il  pronome 
diretto  in  posizione  suffissale  (in  rima),  accelerano  il  ritmo  di  lettura. 

Nel  sonetto  CXCVII  troviamo  ancora  il  verde  lauro  di  Apollo  e l’aura 
celeste  che  congiungono  Laura  al  mito  e quindi  al  mondo  degli  immortali.  Il 
lauro  non  e un  albero  qualunque,  ma  un  albero  divino,  sacro  ad  Apollo  e simbo- 
lo  della  gloria  poetica  a cui  egli  aspira.  C’e  aria  soprannaturale  e mitologica 
anche  nel  richiamo  a Medusa  il  cui  sguardo  trasforma  in  pietra  e che  e ferma- 
mente  temuto  dal  poeta;  richiama,  inoltre,  a stregoneria,  a poteri  soprannaturali 
della  donna  per  far  innamorare  il  poeta  (Foster  75-6).  Il  sonetto  e avvolto  nella 
sua  interezza  da  aria  magica  a delineare  la  personality  di  Laura/maga  dal  cui 
sguardo  il  Petrarca  non  puo  sottrarsi.  Significative  nelf  ultima  terzina,  le  parole- 
rima  ghiaccio  e marmo,  le  quali  appartengono  al  patrimonio  naturale  e materiale 
tipico  di  questa  prima  parte  del  Canzoniere.  La  natura  e qui  presente  anche  sotto 
forma  di  lauro  e l’auro  (notare  la  rima  equivoca). 

In  CXCVIII,  il  paesaggio  non  e chiaramente  delineato  con  immagini  ma 
nella  figura  della  donna  coi  lunghi  capelli  biondi  sparsi  al  vento  che  provocano 
reazioni  sensualissime  nell’uomo  Petrarca.  La  donna  lo  seduce  fisicamente;  e il 
suo  aspetto  a sedurlo,  frammenti  del  suo  corpo  e,  precisamente  gli  occhi  e i 
capelli  che  ondeggiano  da  una  spalla  all’altra.  L’abbondanza  di  sibilanti  s 
accresce  la  figura  dello  spirare  dell’ aura  del  movimento  delle  chiome. 

Dopo  la  sua  morte,  Laura  sembra  essere  scomparsa  nella  sua  material- 
ity per  lasciare  il  posto  alia  spirituality.  L’aura  ha  ancora  la  funzione  di  ricon- 
giungere  il  poeta  alia  sua  donna  ma  non  e piu  da  vedersi  come  elemento  della 
natura,  della  terra,  della  materiality,  ma  e diventato  un  elemento  immaterial, 
spirituale,  sacro.  Intomo  a questa  figura,  Petrarca  tesse  l’immagine  della  sua 
nuova  Laura.  Egli  cerca  di  accettame  la  morte,  cosa  che  gli  riesce  troppo  diffi- 
cile, trasformandola,  nella  sua  poesia,  da  donna  in  came  ed  ossa  in  spirito.  Ha 
bisogno  di  sentirla  ancora  vicino  e cio  gli  riesce  grazie  alia  memoria.  La  morte  e 
conveniente  nella  dinamica  del  Canzoniere,  poiche  gli  consente  lo  sviluppo. 
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l’evoluzione  della  sua  poesia.  La  morte  della  donna  attiva  il  ricordo,  la  memoria, 
da  Agostino  indicato  come  unico  mezzo  atto  al  superamento  del  dolore  della 
perdita,  cosi  come  la  riflessione  sulla  sua  condizione  di  uomo  e sulla  sua  spiritu- 
ality. Egli  comunque  sente  ancora  dentro  di  se  il  conflitto  fra  anima  e corpo  e non 
puo  fare  a meno  di  sognare  la  sua  donna,  di  amarla  come  donna  anche  da  morta. 

Nei  sonetti  di  questa  serie  scritti  in  vita  di  Laura  l’amore  per  la  donna  e 
indubbiamente  fisico  e sensuale: 

Non  6 medolla  in  osso,  o sangue  in  fibra, 
ch’i’  non  senta  tremar  (CXCVIII  vv.  5-6) 

I’  chiedrei  a scampar,  non  arme,  anzi  ali; 
ma  perir  mi  da  ‘1  ciel  per  questa  luce, 

che  da  lunge  mi  struggo  e da  presso  ardo  (CXCIV  vv.  12-14) 
Le  reazioni  di  Petrarca  sia  alia  vista  che  al  pensiero  della  sua  donna  sono  fisica- 
mente  intense,  sono  reazioni  da  uomo  innamorato,  manca  qui  la  spirituality. 

La  morte  di  Laura  gli  fa  realizzare  in  maniera  spietata  che  questa  fisic- 
ita  non  esiste  piu  e che  non  potra  piu  esistere.  Si  deve  rendere  conto  che  e tempo 
di  andare  avanti,  di  cambiare  se  vuole  sopravvivere  al  dolore  della  perdita.  Il 
sonetto  numero  CCCXXVII  mi  sembra  esemplare  in  questo  senso.  La  dipartita 
di  Laura  e accompagnata  da  una  susseguente  mancanza  di  elementi  naturali: 
anche  la  natura  e morta  (l’aura,  l’odore  il  refrigerio  e l’ombra  e la  sua  vista  fiori- 
ta)  essendo  state  le  due  sempre  inscindibili.  Il  richiamo  all’eclissi  di  sole  della 
seconda  quartina  e perfetto  ad  indicare  l’oscurita  che  avvolge  ora  la  sua  vita  e 
cosi  egli  esprime  al  verso  7 sentimenti  di  morte:  i’  cheggio  a Morte  incontra 
Morte  aita.  Alio  stesso  tempo,  il  sonetto  e esemplare  per  la  sua  rappresentazione 
della  metamorfosi  di  Laura  fatta  da  Petrarca  da  donna  a spirto  electo  (vv.  9- 1 1 ) e 
per  il  nuovo  ruolo  della  sua  poesia  che  ora  deve  fare  memoria  etema  del  nome 
della  donna  (vv.  12-14).  Le  parole-rima  si  aggiungono  a delineare  l’atmosfera 
con  ben  quattro  termini  derivati  dall’ombra  del  primo  verso  e,  precisamente, 
sgombra  del  verso  3,  adombra  al  verso  4 e ingombra  al  verso  8.  Anche  il  ritmo  si 
e fatto  piu  solenne  e lento:  abbiamo  abbondanza  di  m e n,  soprattutto  nelle 
parole-rima,  il  che  serve  a rallentare  la  cadenza.  Ancora,  mentre  al  verso  4 la 
morte  e evocata  solo  per  perifrasi,  ai  versi  7-8  e interessante  la  personificazione 
di  Morte  e Amore,  i quali,  essendo  cosi  vicini  nel  verso,  risultano  quasi  conso- 
nantici  per  accentuare  il  contrasto  fra  i due  ma  anche  la  loro  vicinanza  in  questo 
momento  di  dolore.  Laura  non  apparira  piu  come  aura  al  sole  ma  come  spirito, 
in  vista  del  suo  nuovo  ruolo.  Come  egli  molto  bene  nota  in  CCCLXIII: 
terra  e quella  ond’io  ebbi  et  freddi  et  caldi 
spenti  son  i miei  lauri,  or  querce  et  olmi  (vv.3-4) 

La  terra  l’ha  inghiottita,  ne  ha  assorbito  il  corpo,  e Petrarca  deve  accettare  cio. 
Egli  insiste  sul  disfacimento  del  corpo,  ora  trasformato  in  terra.  L’ anima  si, 
splende  in  cielo,  ma  il  corpo  no.  Ma,  come  ho  gia  notato,  l’accettame  la  morte 
non  e semplice  ed  egli  rimpiange  la  donna  e sente  che  il  suo  poetare  non  e piu 
adeguato  alia  sua  rievocazione: 

Fammi  sentir  de  quell’ aura  gentile 
di  for,  si  come  dentro  anchor  si  sente; 
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la  qual  era  possente, 
cantando,  d’acquetar  li  sdegni  et  l’ire, 
di  serenar  la  tempestosa  mente 
et  sgombrar  d’ogni  nebbia  oscura  et  vile, 
ed  alzava  il  mio  stile  (CCLXX,  vv.31-7) 

II  poeta  sente  di  non  essere  piu  capace  di  elevarsi  poiche  ha  perso  la  sua  fonte 
d’ispirazione  poetica.  La  ricerca  di  un  nuovo  stile  piu  adatto  alia  rievocazione, 
sembra  gettarlo  nella  disperazione  piu  profonda.  In  CCLXXVIII  Petrarca 
rimpiange  la  dipartita  della  donna/aura  che  ha  lasciato  in  terra  “la  terrena 
scorza”,  si  e liberata  del  suo  corpo,  ed  e diventata  spirito  salendo  al  cielo  “bella 
et  nuda”: 

Ne  Feta  sua  piu  bella  e piu  fiorita, 
quando  aver  suol  Amor  in  noi  piu  forza, 
lasciando  in  terra  la  terrena  scorza, 
e l’aura  mia  vital  da  me  partita, 
et  viva  et  bella  et  nuda  al  ciel  salita  (vv.  1-5) 

Laura  si  e risvegliata  fra  gli  spiriti  celesti;  in  questa  poesia  Petrarca  vuole  sotto- 
lineare  la  sua  immaterialita.  E quand’ella  riappare  al  poeta  lo  fa  in  sogno  ma  egli 
non  fa  riferimento  al  suo  aspetto  fisico.  II  sonetto  CCCLVI  presenta  ai  primi  due 
versi  un  chiaro  richiamo  alle  Metamorfosi  nel  riferimento  alio  stanco  riposo: 
auram  expectabam,  requies  erat  ilia  labori.  (812)  dice  Cefalo;  e Petrarca: 

L’aura  mia  sacra  al  mio  stanco  riposo 

spira  si  spesso,  ch’i’  prendo  ardimento 

di  dirle  il  mal  ch’i’  6 sentito  et  sento, 

che,  vivendo  ella,  non  sarei  stat’oso.  (CCCLVI  vv.  1-4) 

Laura  si  comporta  da  arnica  e da  confidente;  essendo  ora  solo  spirito,  e diventa- 
ta la  rappresentazione  ideale;  ha  pieta  di  lui  e si  commuove  davanti  al  suo  dolore. 
Le  parole-rima  della  poesia  tradiscono  l’inquietudine  del  poeta:  il  riposo,  tor- 
mento,  roso,  vinta,  adira.  L’uso  del  verbo  al  verso  3 sentito  et  sento  e lo  scandire 
del  tempo  al  verso  8,  di  di  in  di,  sono  tutti  artifici  atti  a farci  penetrare  nel  cuore 
l’intensita  e la  lentezza  con  cui  Amore  lo  ha  torturato  dolcemente  facendolo  mis- 
ero  e contento  (v.7).  L’abbondanza  di  m e n contribuisce  al  rallentamento  del 
ritmo  ed  al  suo  farsi  piu  solenne.  Molto  bello  l’uso  della  sibilante  all’incipit  del 
verso  2,  che  offre  una  visione  quasi  onomatopeica  del  soffio  dell’ aura.  Laura  non 
e piu  sfuggevole,  si  ferma  ad  ascoltarlo  e lo  guarda  fiso  (v.  10).  Non  gli  nasconde 
il  viso,  come  in  CXCVI,  ma  glielo  mostra  omato  di  lacrime.  Anche  Petrarca  ha 
finito  la  sua  corsa:  sia  in  CXCIV  che  in  CCXXVII  era  sempre  in  movimento, 
impegnato  nella  ricerca  di  Laura  e della  sua  propria  spirituality.  Trasformando  ed 
elevando  a spirito  la  sua  donna  ideale,  Petrarca  ha  finalmente  trovato  il  modo  di 
nobilitare  la  sua  poesia.  Adesso  si  e fermato  e puo  finalmente  liberare 
la  sua  anima. 
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Concetti  di  tempo  nel  Canzoniere  di  Petrarca 
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W 

II  problema  del  tempo  nel  Canzoniere  di  Francesco  Petrarca  costituisce  una 
nozione  molto  importante,  che  e alia  base  della  struttura  e della  composizione 
di  questo  libro  poetico.  Infatti  tutti  i critici  che  hanno  esaminato  le  Rime 
sparse  come  un  testo  intero,  con  un  ordine  dei  singoli  componimenti  attenta- 
mente  premeditato  e con  la  propria  cronologia  interna,  inevitabilmente  si 
riferiscono  alle  idee  temporali  del  poeta.  Ricordiamo  anche  la  presenza  nel 
Canzoniere  di  date  precise,  di  anniversari,  dei  motivi  collegati  con  il  tempo  (p. 
es.  la  memoria,  il  ritomo);  la  nozione  del  tempo  esplicitamente  espressa  (p.  es.  la 
sollecitazione  di  fare  a tempo  per  rincorrere  la  prematura  morte);  infine  i concetti 
del  tempo  del  Petrarca,  che  si  trovano  a tutti  i livelli  poetici  nel  testo,  inevitabil- 
mente richiedono  l’attenzione  di  ogni  lettore. 

Pero  l’indagine  del  testo  intero  del  Canzoniere  esce  dai  limiti  della  pre- 
sente ricerca.  Qui  mi  propongo  l’esame  di  alcuni  dei  componimenti,  i quali  ho 
considerato  tra  i piu  caratteristici  per  rivelare  la  nozione  del  tempo  del  Petrarca. 
Per  questo  scopo  il  metodo  che  ho  scelto  come  piu  adeguato  e di  cercare  lo 
sviluppo  di  questi  concetti  nella  cornice  del  singolo  poema  a tutti  i livelli  - di 
nozione  del  tempo  esplicita,  di  motivo  come  parafrasi  poetica  e anche  a livello  di 
espressione  verbale.  Quello  che  cerchero  di  delineare  e che  il  Petrarca  vede  il 
proprio  tempo,  sia  esso  chiamato  personale  o dell’autore,  staccato  e contro  gli 
altri  possibili  fili  temporali.  Certamente  mi  aspetterei  di  trovare  alcuni  tratti  nar- 
rativi  nel  tessuto  poetico1  e,  come  succede  con  tutte  le  concezioni  nelle  Rime 
Sparse,  osservero  una  ricchezza  delle  idee  del  poeta  anche  per  quanto  riguarda  il 
tempo2,  basata  sul  paradosso  e l’antinomia.  I rapporti  tra  i diversi  componimen- 
ti non  potranno  essere  esaminati  dettagliatamente  in  questo  aspetto  a causa  dei 
limiti  posti,  ma  vedro  come  l’idea  del  tempo  cambia  da  poesia  a poesia  e come 
il  flusso  temporale  di  un  sonetto  puo  essere  ripreso  da  un  altro. 

La  sestina  22  del  Canzoniere  e molto  interessante  per  quanto  riguarda  i 
concetti  temporali  ed  infatti  e stata  esaminata  da  molti  studiosi  (v.  p.  es.  Barolini 
e soprattutto  Shapiro  1983).  Essa  e uno  dei  componimenti  iniziali,  nell’ambito 
dei  poemi  che  ricorrono  alia  mitologia  greca  e possiamo  aspettare  un  avvicinar- 
si  delle  linee  temporali  del  componimento  a formule  di  tempo  mitologico,  cioe 
ciclico.  Marianne  Shapiro  ha  mostrato  l’evidenza  in  questa  sestina  del  tempo 
ciclico  della  natura,  il  quale  Petrarca  ferma  e inverte  con  Yadynaton  alia  fine 
(Shapiro  1983:250).  Osserviamo  i possibili  rapporti  di  valore  (generale  e tempo- 
rale)  tra  le  parole  finali  che  formano  la  retrogradatio  cruciata: 


alba  — > giomo 

stelle-^sole 

terra+selva. 

oppure: 
stelle  — > alba 

sole+giomo 

terra+selva. 

oppure: 
alba  — * sole 

giomo  stelle 

terra+selva. 
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Solo  due  vocaboli  qui  (terra  e selva)  non  hanno  un  esplicito  riferimento  tempo- 
rale  e solo  loro  sono  immobili3.  Gli  altri  sono  parte  del  ciclo  giomo-notte  della 
natura  (selva  e terra).  In  ogni  caso  nelle  tre  possibility  di  combinazione  ci  sono 
rapporti  di  sequenza,  opposizione  e coordinazione/copresenza. 

Osserviamo  i fili  temporali.  II  movimento  ciclico  ripetitivo  predomina 
all’inizio,  anche  a livello  della  struttura  verbale  (il  presente).  Nella  seconda  stan- 
za lo  stesso  presente  iterativo  coinvolge  pure  la  vita  del  poeta  nel  ciclo  - essa  ha 
lo  stesso  ritmo  e direzione.  Tuttavia  “Ed  io...”,  v.  7,  indica  un  parallelismo  e non 
una  completa  coincidenza  - il  poeta  distingue  il  proprio  tempo  dal  tempo  natu- 
rale.  Lui  non  ha  tregua  e sospira  tutto  il  giomo,  d’altra  parte  neanche  la  notte  e 
un  periodo  di  posa  per  lui  come  per  gli  altri  esseri  - essa  e invece  tempo  da  lagri- 
mare4.  Il  tempo  naturale,  come  abbiamo  visto,  e ciclico  e privo  di  un  inizio  e 
una  fine.  Sarebbe  valido  lo  stesso  anche  per  il  tempo  dell’autore5?  Nella  terza 
stanza  conosciamo  che  esso  ha  un  inizio  - il  tempo  personale  ciclico  assume  i 
tratti  di  tempo  cronologico  e lineare: 

...miro  pensoso  le  crudeli  stelle 

che  m 'anno  fatto  di  sensibil  terra, 

e maledico  il  di  ch'  i' vidi  ‘1  sole...  (vv.15  - 17). 

17 inizio  del  tempo  personale  e il  giomo  nel  quale  ha  visto  il  sole.  (E  il  sole  non 
e il  soggetto  della  frase,  l’agente  e fio.)  Ma  di  quale  sole  si  tratta,  che  il  protag- 
onista  ha  visto  e cosi  attivamente  ha  cominciato  la  propria  vita?  Questa  frase  e 
un  luogo  comune,  un  nesso  per  denotare  la  nascita.  Pero  lasciando  a parte  il  sig- 
nificato  idiomatico  potremmo  ammettere  che  si  tratta  anche  (simultaneamente) 
del  giomo  nel  quale  il  poeta  ha  incontrato  (visto)  per  la  prima  volta  Laura,  sic- 
come  lei  viene  spesso  paragonata  al  sole  nel  corso  del  Canzoniere.  Cosf  la  nasci- 
ta si  identifica  ambiguamente  con  un  momento  storico  e cronologicamente  noto 
nella  narrazione  delle  Rime  sparse  - il  primo  incontro,  cioe,  l’origine  della  vita 
attiva  attuale  del  poeta.  Ovviamente  anche  l’amata  partecipa  nel  ciclo  giomo- 
notte.  Nella  quinta  stanza  il  tempo  personale,  ciclico  fino  a quel  momento,  si 
stacca  dalla  ciclicita  del  naturale  accennando  ad  una  possibile  fine.  Il  risultato  di 
un  improbabile  avvenimento  - vedere  pieta  in  lei  - porterebbe  ad  un’acceler- 
azione  del  tempo  ciclico.  Un  elemento  della  catena  (una  notte)  conterrebbe  molti 
altri  elementi  (anni  di  notti  perdute  in  sospiri)  per  ricuperarli,  per  neutralizzare  le 
differenze  tra  l’amplitudine  del  tempo  naturale  e del  personale  (sotto  amplitudine 
qui  si  intende  la  completezza  sincronica  che  manca  - mentre  per  gli  altri  esseri  la 
notte  e riposo  e il  giomo  e travaglio,  con  lo  schema  nunUflU  , per  il  poeta 

giomo  e notte  sono  ugualmente  travaglio  ( ).  Consecutivo 

al  desiderio  “vedessi”  (v.33)  e il  “con  lei  foss’io”,  v.31.  E subordinati  a “foss’io”, 
ma  coordinati  tra  di  loro,  sono  “mai  non  fosse  falba”,  v.33,  e “non  se  trasfor- 
masse”,  v.34.  Seguendo  il  sogno  del  poeta  arriveremmo  al  fermarsi  del  tempo  in 

un  etemo  stato  immutevole  ( Q )6.  Proprio  questa  etemita  e il 

desiderio  irraggiungibile,  paradossalmente  mascherato  con  il  contrario  “sof  una 
notte”. 


Non  e tipico  per  la  ciclicita  contenere  un  fatto  fisso  e non  ripetibile. 
Questo  non  vuol  dire  che  il  tempo  inaspettatamente  diventa  lineare.  Anche  se 
Shapiro  scorgesse  qui  la  trasformazione  del  tempo  naturale  in  lineare,  a mio  avvi- 
so  quello  che  abbiamo  sarebbe  una  duplicita  temporale  - la  sestina  22  rappresen- 
ta  il  tempo  personale  del  poeta  come  parallelo,  ma  distinto  da  quello  della  natu- 
ra - con  lo  stesso  ritmo,  ma  con  un’altra  amplitudine,  ed  ha  un  proprio  inizio  e 
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fine  pur  sempre  generati  dalla  stessa  natura.  Laura  partecipa  nel  ciclo  naturale 
come  il  sole  che  gli  ha  dato  l’inizio  (creatrice  e nello  stesso  tempo  motrice  del 
ciclo)  e comparata  alia  fiera  selvaggia.  Un  desiderio,  che  pure  viene  dalle  stelle, 
se  realizzato  prima  della  fine  potrebbe  portare  alia  ripetizione  accelerata  di 
moltissimi  elementi  del  ciclo  in  uno  solo,  oppure,  e questo  e sicuro,  sara  sposta- 
to  dopo  la  fine,  e in  questo  caso  sara  impossibile  nei  limiti  della  natura  (Shapiro 
1983:235) . Petrarca  vede  il  proprio  tempo  staccato  dal  tempo  naturale  ciclico  del 
quale  ha  preso  l’origine  e ulteriormente  agisce  inversamente  - lui  stesso  procede 
a ricreare  il  ciclo  naturale7  nell’ambito  del  paradosso  per  raggiungere  1’etemita 
(nel  quale  l’amore  di  Laura  e felemento  essenziale).  Il  paradosso  puo  realizzarsi 
nei  limiti  di  questo  tempo  creato  da  lui  e quello  della  natura  viene  abolito. 

Osserviamo  adesso  due  sonetti  con  lo  scopo  di  comparare  in  essi  i con- 
cetti di  tempo  presenti  in  essi.  Sono  i 272  e 317,  tutti  e due  della  seconda  parte  e 
in  tutti  e due  c’e  presente  il  motivo  della  morte.  Il  movimento  rimico  allude,  a 
livello  dei  suoni,  che  le  relazioni  temporali  siano  il  nucleo  del  componimento. 
Nella  fronte  del  sonetto  272  la  rima  -ora  e sottolineata  anche  dalla  presenza  della 
parola  “ora”,  appena  nel  primo  verso.  Mentre  ora  si  puo  allungare  nel  tempo, 
essendo  la  sua  consonante  una  sonante  liquida,  -ate,  faltra  rima  della  fronte,  e 
marcata  temporalmente,  essa  fonicamente  ricorda  i tocchi  dell’orologio  o i passi 
di  un  andamento  regolare.  Nella  sirima  abbiamo  un  susseguirsi  di  tre  elementi 
differenti.  Prima  di  tutto,  feffimera  -mai  (pure  la  parola  “mai”  e la  prima  rima 
della  sirima,  sottolineando  cosf  lo  staccarsi  della  fronte  dominata  da  “ora”  dalla 
sirima  dominata  da  “mai”).  La  prima  rima  -mai  marca  fassenza  di  una  misura  di 
tempo;  la  seconda,  - arte , e il  suo  contrario  con  l’accumulazione  di  due  conso- 
nant; la  terza  rima,  -enti,  e pure  di  due  consonant  contigue,  ma  quasi  concilia  la 
contraddizione  fonica  tra  il  sonoro  -mai  e il  secco  -arte. 

Nel  sonetto  272  troviamo  un’affermazione  esplicita  del  poeta  riguardo 
il  tempo.  Si  apre  con  “La  vita  fugge  e non  s’arresta  un’ora”  (v.  1)  che  impone  la 
velocita  del  passaggio  del  tempo.  Il  discorso  della  prima  quartina  e tessuto  da 
opposizioni,  d’altro  canto  i contrast  hanno  il  ruolo  di  rendere  non  un’altemarsi, 
ma  piuttosto  una  la  direzione  della  corrente  temporale  (la  vita  fugge,  seguita 
dalla  morte).  Il  concetto  poetico  filosofico  e visualizzato  con  questa  quasi  per- 
sonificazione  della  vita  e della  morte.  La  linea  del  sonetto  dalfidea  astratta  del 
primo  verso  (se  letto  isolato)  passa  attraverso  la  personificazione  dei  versi  2-4 
e si  avvia  verso  il  punto  piu  importante  del  componimento  - gli  stati  d’animo  del 
poeta.  Il  rimembrare  (del  passato)  e l’aspettare  (del  futuro)  quasi  rivolgono  la 
vista  nelle  due  direzioni  opposte.  Anche  il  tono  del  discorso,  con  le  frasi  coordi- 
nate e Ye  anaforica  rallentano  il  ritmo  veloce  dell’inizio,  che  adesso  e andante, 
ma  continua  senza  interruzioni  verso  la  meta  della  seconda  quartina.  Questo 
ritmo  tuttavia  oscilla  con  la  congiunzione  “se  non”  di  ammissione  (v.  7)  e sug- 
gerisce  l’idea  dello  scappare  dai  pensieri,  cioe  dal  ricordare  e dalfaspettare,  dal 
passato  e dal  futuro.  Pero  siccome  il  filo  temporale,  la  successione  dei  pensieri, 
e senza  inizio  e fine8,  funico  modo  di  fuggire  e tagliare  il  filo  (della  vita). 

L’immagine  dei  pensieri  (e  stati  d’animo)  il  cui  susseguirsi  marca  il 
ritmo  temporale  e frequente  nel  Canzoniere.  Ricordiamo  solo  “Di  pensier  in  pen- 
sier”  del  129  e il  rimembrare  del  passato  ad  ogni  passo  del  15.  In  quest  due 
esempi  c’e  anche  la  spazializzazione  del  filo  temporale  che  trasforma  il  tempo  in 
un’entita  palpabile,  sotto  la  forma  della  successione.  Quindi  la  vita  come  cam- 
mino,  la  vita  che  fugge  e la  morte  che  la  segue  (nella  fronte  del  sonetto  272)  e 
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dello  stesso  genere  deH’immagine  delle  dolci  memorie  che  tomano,  quasi  mate- 
rialmente,  davanti  agli  occhi.  Sono  dello  stesso  genere  in  quanto  in  tutti  questi 
casi  si  tratta  di  nozioni  visualizzate  in  successione,  altemazione  o ritomo  in  un 
ordine,  inverso  o retto  che  sia.  Una  visione  trasparente,  siccome  dall’altra  parte 
il  poeta  intravede  il  futuro  amaro.  La  speranza  del  futuro  (con  il  simbolo  del- 
l’ancora,  che  viene  dall’anticipazione  dei  naviganti  di  trovare  il  porto)  e spezza- 
ta,  il  faro  (i  bei  lumi)  e spento,  la  nave  e rotta  e il  tempo  non  e favorevole. 
L’anafora  “veggio”  che  concatena  le  due  terzine,  si  riferisce  non  solo  al  vedere 
nello  spazio,  ma  anche  nel  tempo.  Il  poeta  e un  chiaroveggente  del  proprio, 
triste,  futuro. 

In  questo  sonetto  l’asse  temporale  e lineare.  Il  protagonista,  che  si  trova 
nel  presente  e parla  sempre  in  presente  non  puo  sfuggire  il  ritmo  veloce  del  movi- 
mento  (se  non  che  abbia  pieta  di  se  stesso,  cioe  che  rompa  la  linea  vitale).  Nel 
sonetto  la  vita  e seguita  dalla  morte,  ma  alia  fine  paradossalmente,  la  vita  e quel- 
la  che  rimane  indietro  e la  morte  si  vede  nel  futuro9.  Passato  e futuro  pero  ugual- 
mente  accorano,  danno  amarezza,  malgrado  i pochi  dolci  pensieri  che  ritomano 
alia  vista,  senza  poter  occultare  il  quadro  del  futuro  (immobilita).  Il  ritmo  veloce 
dell’inizio  del  sonetto  gradualmente  si  rallenta  per  arrestarsi  senza  raggiungere  il 
fine.  Il  tempo  estemo  visualizzato  nell’inseguirsi  della  morte  e della  vita  viene 
interiorizzato  dal  poeta  quando  esso  attraversa  il  punto  che  rappresenta  il  poeta 
stesso  - un  punto  dopo  il  quale  il  futuro  diventa  presente  e poi  passato,  cioe  e li 
dove  il  tempo  si  realizza.  Questo  e anche  l’unico  possibile  punto  che  offre  una 
via  d’uscita  dalla  linea  temporale  senza  inizio  e fine  - e li  dove  la  linea  si  puo 
spezzare  con  il  menzionato  suicidio. 

Nel  sonetto  317  c’e  un  parallelismo  alle  rime  del  272.  Come  nella 
fronte,  cosi  nella  sirima  le  rime  sono  un  susseguirsi  di  due  tipi  di  suoni.  Da  una 
parte,  un’agglomerazione  della  consonante  fricativa  5 e la  dentale  t : la  rima  -esta, 
piu  chiara,  nella  fronte,  la  -osto,  pill  cupa,  nella  sirima.  D’altra  parte,  accumu- 
lazione  di  sonanti:  nella  fronte  troviamo  -ore,  un’associazione  di  senso  con  il 
vocabolo  “ore”,  che  infatti  e f ultima  parola  in  rima  della  fronte;  nella  sirima 
vediamo  anche  -oma  (simile  a -ore,  ma  pill  tranquilla  e piana  essendo  nasale)  e - 
ando  (a  meta  tra  la  cupa  -osto  e la  sonora  -oma,  pure  contenente  un’accumu- 
lazione,  ma  di  sonante  e di  dentale  sonora,  quasi  una  preparazione  per  la  tran- 
quillita  di  -oma,  il  suono  di  un’eco  in  dileguo). 

Questo  sonetto  inizia  li,  dove  ha  finito  il  272  - con  fimmagine  del  porto, 
ma  e un’immagine  cambiata,  sostituita.  E’  una  visione  che  Amore  ha  mostrato 
alia  tempesta  (la  passione,  l’errore).  Un’immagine  che  si  intravvede  tra  gli  anni 
dell’eta  matura,  una  rassicurazione  che  sembra  di  togliere  la  validita  della  triste 
immagine  anteriore.  Eppure  c’e  una  inconsistenza.  Il  sonetto  272  conclude  con 
la  visione  del  futuro  (il  porto)  vista  dal  presente  (e  infatti  tutto  il  sonetto  e costru- 
ito  sul  presente  - il  presente  del  momento  attuale).  Qui  invece  sin  dall’ inizio  ci 
imbattiamo  al  trapassato  prossimo:  scorgiamo  una  prolessi  su  analessi10: 

Amore  aveva  mostrato...  (v.  1) 

1 

T 
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...un  tranquillo  porto  (da  raggiungersi  in  un  momento  ulteriore,  v.  1) 

i 

Veggio  fortuna  in  porto  (v.  12,  272)11 

Nella  prima  quartina  manca  informazione  sul  secondo  e sul  terzo  momento.  Ed 
il  poeta  non  si  affretta  di  rivelarceli.  La  descrizione  del  futuro  tranquillo  porto, 
tramandata  dalla  visione  iniziale,  occupa  l’intera  prima  quartina.  Nella  seconda 
quartina  (vv.5-6)  otteniamo  il  primo  momento  sconosciuto  - il  secondo  elemen- 
to  della  catena.  Ecco  1’effetto  della  tranquilita,  generata  dal  gesto  anteriore  di 
mostrare  la  felicita  da  parte  di  Amore:  il  sentimento  del  poeta  sarebbe  stato  cor- 
risposto.  E subito  dopo  un  presentimento:  una  maledizione  nei  confronti  della 
Morte,  la  quale  e capace  di  distruggere  il  frutto  di  molti  anni  in  poche  ore 
(maledizione  inversa  alia  scena  erotica  del  22,  dove  una  notte  ristorerebbe  molti 
anni).  La  prima  terzina  continua  il  movimento  temporale.  Quasi  si  arriva  al  corn- 
pimento  della  promessa  di  Amore,  seguita  da  altri  desideri  realizzati.  Una  cate- 
na, questa,  di  desideri,  che  il  poeta  non  manca  di  prevedere,  di  prenarrare;  tutti 
espressi  con  il  futuro  anteriore  del  futuro  nel  passato. 

Manca  sempre  l’elemento  centrale,  il  “perche”  della  sospensione  tem- 
porale di  queste  immagini  che  si  susseguono.  Dobbiamo  cercarlo  proprio  nel 
centro  del  sonetto,  nei  versi  7 e 8,  quando  il  discorso  si  ferma  con  l’esclamazione 
diretta  alia  Morte  ria.  Non  c’e  un  collocamento  temporale  di  questo  momento, 
non  viene  neanche  menzionata  alcuna  azione.  E’  solo  un  presentimento,  ma 
annulla,  sospende,  rende  impossibile  la  visione  amorosa  che  segue  nelle  terzine, 
semplicemente  per  il  fatto  che  esse  si  trovano  temporalmente  posteriori  a essa. 
Assomiglia  al  pianto  di  un  amante  che  rammenta  il  passato  e le  possibility  per- 
dute,  ma  ha  paura  di  menzionare  il  piu  importante  e accorante  - che  l’amata  e 
morta  e quindi  niente  puo  seguire  dopo  la  morte.  Ecco  la  sequenza,  nella  quale 
tutti  gli  elementi  dopo  il  terzo  vengono  sospesi: 

Amore  aveva  mostrato...  (v.  1) 

i 

Traluceva  a’  begli  occhi  il  mio  cuore  (v.  5) 

i 

Ai,  Morte  ria...!  (v.  7) 

i 

...un  tranquillo  porto,  fra  gli  anni  dell’ eta  matura  (v.l) 

i 

In  quelle  caste  orecchie  avrei  parlando  (v.  1 0) 

1 

Ella  avrebbe  a me  forse  risposto  (v.  12) 

i 

Cangiati  i volti  (v.  14) 

i 

Veggio  fortuna  in  porto  (v.  12,  272) 
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In  altre  parole,  qui  abbiamo  una  prolessi  multipla  (la  visione  amorosa  aspettata), 
progettata  sulla  base  dell’analessi  iniziale  (il  ritomo  nella  memoria  verso  il 
momento  passato  primario).  Il  poeta  vuole  ritomare  per  progettare,  per  ricostru- 
ire  il  passato  ed  i sogni  irrealizzati,  ma  omette  con  un’esclamazione  convulsiva 
il  momento  cruciale  della  morte  dell’amata  - un  momento  che  e capace  di 
“inghiottire”  molti  anni  - passati,  e come  risulta,  anche  futuri,  eliminando  la  pos- 
sibility dei  desideri  di  realizzarsi.  Di  fronte  alia  linearita  del  sonetto  272  qui  c’e 
1’inversione,  di  fronte  all’amarezza  rassegnata,  qui  c’e  l’agonia  del  filo  dei  sogni 
spezzato.  In  questo  sonetto  non  c’e  semplicemente  l’opposizione  presente pas- 
sato; quello  che  c’e  e piuttosto  l’opposizione  tempo  immaginario^tempo  reale, 
dove  l’immaginario  e ana-prolettico  e il  reale  e un  presente  averbale  (compara- 
ble ad  un’interiezione).  Certamente  il  filo  poetico  personale  tende  al  tempo 
immaginario  - il  poeta  di  nuovo  ricrea  il  proprio  tempo,  senza  nominare  esplici- 
tamente  quando  esso  finisce:  in  realta  il  grido  “Ai,  Morte  ria”  puo  riferirsi  alia 
morte  di  Laura,  che  ha  distrutto  la  visione  del  futuro  probabile,  ma  nello  stesso 
tempo  non  si  esclude  che  sia  un  invocazione  della  morte  futura,  quella  del  poeta... 
In  ogni  modo,  nel  272  possiamo  paragonare  il  tempo  ad  un  filo  e la  personality 
del  poeta  ad  un  grano  di  rosario  che  si  muove  lungo  il  filo;  nel  317  invece  il  pre- 
sente, abitato  dalla  morte,  e un  presente  indefinite,  senza  azione,  rispetto  al  quale 
la  memoria,  il  tempo  immaginario  del  poeta  ricrea  la  storia  amorosa  del  futuro 
nel  passato. 

L’osservazione  dei  componimenti  esaminati  ci  offre  uno  sguardo  verso 
la  ricchezza  di  idee  temporali  che  possiamo  trovare  nel  Canzoniere  - il  tempo  si 
disgrega  a molti  “tempi”,  principale  tra  i quali  e il  tempo  psicologico  del  poeta, 
staccato  e spesso  opposto  agli  altri.  Come  abbiamo  visto  anche  con  gli  esempi 
dei  sonetti  272  e 317,  i concetti  di  tempo  possono  sovrapporsi,  fondersi,  contin- 
uare  ed  evolvere  da  una  poesia  ad  altra.  La  sestina  22  invece  mostra  la  comp- 
lessita  di  queste  idee  entro  la  cornice  del  singolo  componimento.  Anche  esami- 
nati per  se,  le  singole  opere  sono  abbondanti  di  concetti  di  tempo,  i quali  non 
vengono  presentati  nel  tessuto  testuale  staccati,  ma  costruiscono  il  discorso  poet- 
ico a tutti  i livelli  e interferiscono  con  le  altre  nozioni  nel  testo.  La  passione 
amorosa,  la  morte,  la  natura,  strettamente  collegate  nella  visione  poetica  del 
Petrarca  con  la  speranza  e la  disperazione,  con  la  nascita,  il  ritmo  della  vita,  la 
memoria,  sono  motivi  che  esistono  sulla  base  della  moltiplicita  dei  fili  temporali. 

Note  

1 Teodolinda  Barolini  afferma  che  la  non-narrativita  predomina  nella  prima 
parte  del  Canzoniere  (Barolini  11)  e invece  nella  seconda  subentra  la  narrativ- 
ita;  nello  stesso  momento  nei  luoghi  narrativi  l’autrice  scopre  tratti  caratteristici 
della  narrazione  e viceversa,  un  argomento  per  la  ricchezza  delle  idee  di  tempo 
del  Petrarca. 

2 V.  nota  1 e anche  Foster  (53),  secondo  chi  la  reminiscenza  e la  varieta  sono  i 
due  accenti  principali  nel  Canzoniere. 

3 Sono  immobili  per  quanto  riguarda  il  loro  rapporto  con  altri  termini:  immobili 
come  coppia  tra  le  altre  coppie  che  costituiscono  le  parole  in  rima.  Cio  non 
esclude  che  presi  separati  questi  termini  mutino:  cfr.  p.  es.  “verde  selva”  (v.  34) 
e “secca  selva”  (v.  37)  indicano  chiaramente  un  cambiamento  nel  tempo,  ma 
non  entro  i limiti  del  ciclo  giomo-notte;  questo  cambiamento  semantico  entra 
nell’ambito  dello  sviluppo  dei  significati  delle  parole  menzionato  in  nota  4. 
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4 Da  notare  la  similitudine  anche  sintattica  del  nesso  “tempo  da  travagliare”,  v. 
3,  con  V Ecclesiasta  biblico. 

5Likhachev  definisce,  tra  gli  altri  “tempi”,  il  tempo  dell’autore  (Likhachev  216), 
pero  applicabile  sulla  prosa  letteraria,  percio  questo  tempo  infatti  e tempo  del 
narratore.  Per  ragioni  di  differenziazione  io  chiamerei  il  tempo  dell’autore  qui 
“tempo  personale”  o “tempo  psicologico  del  poeta”. 

6 Shapiro  invece  parla  del  fermarsi  del  tempo  e poi  l’inizio  di  un  nuovo  tempo 
inverso  (Shapiro  1983:250). 

7 Per  Agostino  il  tempo  si  muove  con  la  stessa,  impietosa,  velocita  per  tutti,  ma 
Petrarca  sviluppa  questa  concezione  con  l’idea  che  I’uomo  puo  dare  una  sua 
individuale  forma  al  tempo  - una  caratteristica  che  sara  ripresa  dai  suoi  seguaci 
(Yandell  115). 

8Cfr.  v.l,  “La  vita  fugge  e non  si  arresta...”  o anche  l’idea  espressa  in  v.5  che  il 
rimembrare  e l’aspettare  sono  uniche  alternative  di  esperienza  vitale,  almeno 
nella  cornice  di  questo  sonetto. 

9Pero  questo  e un  paradosso  solo  a prima  vista,  il  quale  si  risolve  se  consideri- 
amo  che  se  la  vita  si  veda  seguita  dalla  morte  o viceversa  dipende  dal  punto  di 
partenza.  Nel  momento  attuale,  se  rimaniamo  immobili.  “vedremo”  susseguirsi 
le  ore  della  nostra  vita,  ore  che  fuggono  (in  direzione  dal  futuro  al  passato,  da 
future  diventano  passate  - un  idea  platonica),  dopo  le  quali  vengono  le  ore 
(l’ora)  della  morte  (cioe  la  morte  segue  la  vita: 

Pr^-vita  morte).  D’altra  parte,  se  camminiamo  rivolti  al  futuro,  li 

troveremo  la  morte  in  aspetto,  mentre  la  vita  che  abbiamo  vissuto  rimane  nel 
passato  (cioe  la  vita  e dietro  e la  morte  e avanti: 
vita  Pr  morte  ; Pr=protagonista). 

10  G.  Genette  strumentalizza  questi  termini  sulla  narrazione  nella  prosa  letter- 
aria.  Siccome  in  questo  sonetto  c’e  un  filo  narrativo,  essi  sono  giustificabili 
anche  qui. 

1 1 Chiaramente  “fortuna”  in  questo  verso  vuol  dire  “fortunale”-  osserviamo 
come  la  parola  e circondata,  nella  seconda  terzina  del  272,  da  termini  riferentisi 
alia  navigazione,  tanto  usata  come  metafora  dal  Petrarca.  Non  ci  puo  sfuggire 
pero  la  molto  utile  qui  per  il  poeta  coincidenza  omonimica  con  il  significato  di 
‘destino’.  Se  consideriamo  la  parola  ‘fortuna’  nella  sua  duplicita,  questo  verso 
staccato  dal  contesto  del  sonetto  272  puo  assumere  diversi  valori  dipendenti  dal 
momento  al  quale  e giunta  la  narrazione. 
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The  Hand  of  God  as  a Narratological  Instrument  in  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir 

and  Madame  Bovary 


Susanna  Lee 

Yale  University 

J.  Hillis  Miller  has  spoken  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  as  mark- 
ing the  culmination  of  the  disappearance  of  God  from  the  world.  This  paper 
examines  how  the  nineteenth-century  novel  registers  this  disappearance 
from  French  culture.  Using  as  points  of  departure  Stendhal’s  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir 
and  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary  , I suggest  that  transformations  in  nineteenth- 
century  novelistic  form  both  reflect  and  enact  the  culture’s  detachment 
from  God. 

The  detachment  of  French  culture  from  God  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
a subtle  phenomenon.  1830  and  1857  (the  years  of  publication  of  Le  Rouge  et 
le  Noir  and  Madame  Bovary , respectively)  are  each  significant  moments  in  it, 
and  that  significance  is  present  in  the  writing.  1830,  the  year  that  Le  Rouge  et  le 
Noir  claims  to  chronicle,  is  a time  of  revolution  and  virulent  political  anticleri- 
calism. This  anticlericalism  manifests  itself  significantly  through  government 
language:  the  name  of  God  disappears  from  official  discourse,  and  the  name  of 
Christ  is  eliminated  from  the  courts.  Elimination  of  God’s  name,  though,  does 
not  constitute  an  elimination  of  God.  And  despite  political  argumentation,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  period  from  1825  to  1835  is  one  of  religious  expansion.  The 
foundation  of  France’s  Societe  Evangelique,  the  spread  of  Lamennais  and  men- 
naisianism,  the  foundation  of  various  Catholic  journals,  stable  attendance  at 
church  — these  phenomena  represent  some  abiding  contact  with  religious  ideas 
and  with  God.  Three  decades  later,  when  Madame  Bovary  appears,  the  political 
religious  atmosphere  is  far  less  conflicted.  Church  attendance  is  stable  and  has 
even  increased.  But  the  nature  of  this  attendance  has  transformed.  As  one  Orleans 
priest  puts  it  in  1850,  “[les  paroissiens]  prient  Dieu  avec  ferveur  quand  ils  sont 
malades,  quand  ils  se  croient  ensorceles:  quand  leurs  bestiaux  sont  malades:  ils 
demandent  a Dieu  les  biens  temporels,  mais  jamais  les  biens  spirituels”  (Cholvy 
103).  The  experience  of  God  and  religion  is  changing.  And  that  change  is  not  sit- 
uated in  language  or  politics  this  time,  but  rather  in  modes  of  understanding. 
Questions  of  causation,  motivation,  coherence,  reason,  prediction,  originality, 
harmony,  and  inconsistency  — questions  that  had  long  been  considered  through 
religion  — are  regarded  through  the  lens  of  science.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
considered  at  length  by  Foucault  and  other  critics  but  it  merits  recapitulating. 
Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  appears  in  1859.  The  Societe  d’Anthropologie  is 
founded  in  this  same  year.  The  biological  mode  of  comprehension  is  peculiar  to 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  distinct  from  Enlightenment 
philosophies  of  reason  or  mathematical  theories.  The  scientific  model  of  under- 
standing blends  the  human  and  the  omnipotent,  between  absolute  and  ephemer- 
al, subjective  and  objective,  visible  and  invisible.  God  becomes  more  distant. 
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That  is  not  to  suggest  that  God  disappears  — there  are  constant  attempts  at  recu- 
peration — but  the  sense  of  immediacy  diminishes.  So  it  is  in  the  culture,  and  so 
it  is  in  the  works  to  be  examined. 

Stendhal’s  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  appeared  in  1 830.  Its  protagonist,  Julien 
Sorel,  embodies  the  anticlerical  sentiments  of  his  time,  demonstrating  a worldli- 
ness in  his  dialogue  and  in  his  manner  of  being.  He  has  of  course  a convention- 
al distrust  of  institutional  religion:  “l’idee  de  la  religion  etait  invinciblement  liee 
dans  son  esprit  a celle  d’hypocrisie  et  d’espoir  de  gagner  de  F argent”  (275).  And 
again  at  the  end,  as  he  awaits  execution:  “si  je  trouve  le  Dieu  des  chretiens,  je 
suis  perdu:  c’est  un  despote”  (479).  In  addition  to  this  criticism  of  religious  ide- 
ology, though,  is  a fear  of  external  forces  as  a whole:  a suspicion  of  the  uncer- 
tain, of  phemonena  that  cannot  be  grasped  and  manipulated.  This  distrust  — 
“une  mefiance  du  destin  et  des  hommes,”  as  the  narrator  presents  it  — is  a pro- 
foundly secular  quality,  and  one  that  is  fundamental  to  his  character  (59).  The 
desire  to  dominate  episodes  and  ideas  propels  Julien’s  existence.  Fortune, 
chance,  fate,  and  accident  are  elements  of  arbitrariness,  and  arbitrariness  would 
impede  (or  threaten  to  impede)  a course  that  Julien  wishes  to  determine  alone  and 
unhindered.  The  desire  to  grasp  and  conquer  is  palpable  throughout  the  novel.  As 
he  puts  it,  “a  Favenir,  je  ne  compterai  que  sur  les  parties  de  mon  caractere  que 
j’aurai  eprouvees”  (73).  Or  again,  as  the  Abbe  Pirard  interrogates  him,  Julien  “ne 
repondait  qu’avec  sa  memoire.  De  ce  moment,  Julien  fut  reellement  tres  bien” 
(191).  As  he  considers  his  seminarial  enemies  and  how  to  elude  them,  “Julien  fut 
sans  cesse  sur  ses  gardes.  II  s’agissait  de  se  dessiner  un  caractere  tout  nouveau” 
(197).  Both  the  form  and  the  content  of  this  statement  (“se  desinner  un  caractere” 
suggests  artistic  composition  or  calligraphic  formulation)  reveal  Julien’s  directo- 
rial aspirations.  These  aspirations  are  also  manifest  in  Julien’s  admiration  of 
Napoleon  and  others  who  are  (or  appear  to  be)  talented  strategists.  Watching  a 
young  ecclesiastic  prepare  for  a religious  procession,  Julien  is  impressed:  “Que 
ne  fait-on  pas  avec  l’adresse!”  and  tries  to  guess  his  income  (129). 

Despite  Julien’s  desire  to  eliminate  and  elude  arbitrariness,  despite  his 
distate  for  such  concepts  as  accident  and  destiny,  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  is  not  in 
the  end  a tale  of  pure  human  determination.  The  world  in  Julien’s  imagination  is 
secular,  but  the  world  of  the  narration,  significantly,  is  far  less  so.  The  language 
of  an  omnipotent  and  structuring  principle  abounds  in  various  narratological 
incarnations  — accident,  chance,  heaven’s  wish,  the  hands  of  fortune,  grand 
coincidence.  These  are  the  extra-human  phenomena  that  Julien  had  intended  to 
ignore  or  circumvent,  but  that  are  nonetheless  there,  present  and  directing  the 
course  of  the  narration.  What  is  more,  these  elements  often  appear  at  those 
moments  when  Julien  is  most  confident  that  he  is  eluding  them  — that  is,  when 
he  most  confident  of  having  mastered  his  game.  For  example,  as  Julien  rides  in 
the  king’s  parade:  “Par  un  grand  hasard,  il  ne  tomba  pas,  de  ce  moment  il  se  sen- 
tit  un  heros”  (124).  His  sense  of  heroism  in  this  passage  is  bom  of  an  event  that 
cannot  even  be  attributed  to  him.  The  event  is  instead  the  result  of  “un  grand 
hasard”  — an  agent  of  the  outside  world  that  is  beyond  his  control  and  percep- 
tion. The  same  phenomenon  determines  the  courtship  of  Madame  de  Fervaques. 
As  Julien  adheres  to  the  strategic  prescriptions  of  Korosoff  and  carries  out  the 
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courtship,  the  narrator  reveals  that  “le  hasard  avait  revele  a Julien  le  moyen  d’etre 
eloquent”  (406).  Again,  the  personal  triumph  is  neither.  At  the  seminary,  as 
Julien  sets  about  to  “se  dessiner  un  caractere  tout  nouveau,”  the  narrator  writes 
that  “une  fatalite  du  caractere  de  Julien”  is  responsible  for  his  discontent  among 
the  seminarians,  and,  consequently,  for  his  very  desire  to  re-create  himself  (336). 
In  these  scenarios,  Julien’s  attempts  at  control  are  determined  by  the  phenomena 
of  “hasard”  and  “fatalite,”  “sort”  and  “les  mains  de  la  fortune”  — the  same  phe- 
nomena that  he  was  so  determined  to  elude  altogether.  Sometimes  he  is  helped 
and  sometimes  frustrated,  but  the  sense  remains  that  he  is  not  acting  alone. 

Something  other  than  Julien’s  resolution  — indeed,  other  than  human 
resolution  — is  directing  these  and  other  episodes.  This  is  the  understanding 
gleaned  from  the  language  of  the  narration.  What  is  more,  this  language  is  pre- 
sented through  a coherent  and  unambiguous  narrator.  That  is,  the  narrator’s  posi- 
tion does  not  change  and  does  not  disorient.  Only  once  does  this  narrator  bring 
attention  to  himself,  making  reference  to  his  position  and  furnishing  this  opinion 
of  our  protagonist:  “C’est,  selon  moi,  l’un  des  plus  beaux  traits  de  son  caractere; 
un  etre  capable  d’un  tel  effort  sur  lui-meme  peut  aller  loin,  si  fata  sinant.”  (423). 
This  “si  fata  sinant”  [if  the  fates  permit]  not  only  signifies  the  narrator’s  erudi- 
tion and  distance  from  his  subject,  but  points  to  a structuring  principle  that  con- 
tradicts Julien’s  secular  imagination. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  evidence  of  outside  forces  is  the  scrap  of 
paper  in  the  church  at  the  beginning  of  Julien’s  adventures,  a scrap  “etale  la 
comme  pour  etre  lu,”  detailing  the  execution  of  one  Louis  Jenrel  (53).  This  paper 
can  be  read  as  an  emblem  of  fatalism.  This  sort  of  detail  is  not  so  unusual,  but  it 
allows  a curiously  ironic  comparison  to  Julien’s  humanistic  strategems.  “Pauvre 
malheureux ,”  thinks  Julien,  “Son  nom  finit  comme  le  mien”  (54).  So  it  does,  and 
it  is  not  just  the  name  whose  end  is  the  same  as  Julien’s.  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  is 
about  the  extremes  of  human  determination  — about  manipulating  and  eluding 
outside  forces.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  about  about  principles  that,  in  spite  of  the 
protagonist’s  resistance,  are  nonetheless  responsible  for  his  experiences,  his  tri- 
umphs, his  desires,  and  his  death.  When  Julien  tells  the  Abbe  Pirard:  “Je  ne  me 
plaindrai  plus  du  hasard,”  the  jansenist  admonishes:  “II  ne  faut  jamais  dire  le 
hasard,  mon  enfant,  dites  toujours  la  Providence”  (252).  This  admonishment  — 
this  insistence  on  “seminarial  words”  — can  be  understood  on  the  one  hand  as  a 
pious  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  Pirard’s  words  constitute  a sort  of  dictionary 
for  reading  and  interpreting  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir.  According  to  Pirard,  the  reli- 
gious notion  of  “Providence”  is  inscribed  in  the  word  “hasard”  — a word  that, 
though  not  attached  to  institutional  religion,  is  nonetheless  attached  to  the  idea  of 
God  and  supreme  forces.  And  so  it  is.  Chance  in  this  novel,  whether  in  the  nar- 
ratological  construction  and  presentation  (“les  mains  du  hasard,”  “le  hasard 
voulut,”  etc.)  or  in  the  apostrophic  musings  of  the  characters,  does  not  constitute 
meaningless  disorder;  rather,  it  constitutes  an  order,  a world  of  meaning,  that  is 
outside  human  determination  and  understanding.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that 
Pirard  is  one  of  the  subtle  heroes  of  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  . His  character  is  strong 
and  calm.  There  is  no  execution  or  death  from  anguish  for  him,  as  there  is  for  the 
others.  Pirard’s  continuing  devoutness  is  never  glorified,  but  neither  is  it 
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ridiculed.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  is  a religious  work.  It  is  to 
remark  that  the  emergent  secularism  represented  in  it  is  combined  with  residual 
religious  sentiment.  In  this  sense,  it  is  indeed  a “chronicle  of  1830.”  Omnipotent 
principles  contain  and  contradict  the  character’s  imagined  world,  just  as,  in  a 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  novelistic  formulation,  the  language  of  the  narration 
contains  and  complicates  the  protagonist. 

In  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary , published  in  1857,  this  configuration  is 
inverted.  The  vision  of  the  narrator  contradicts  the  imagination  of  the  protago- 
nist, just  as  in  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir.  But  in  Madame  Bovary , the  positions  of  sec- 
ular and  religious  sentiment  are  exchanged.  Religious  sentiment  does  not  appear 
in  the  dominant  narratological  registers.  Rather,  that  sentiment  is  contained  with- 
in the  romantic  and  deluded  imagination  of  the  characters. 

Emma  Bovary  is  neither  a skeptic  nor  a strategist.  She  is  not  a Julien 
who  resists  the  uncertain;  on  the  contrary,  she  dreams  of  the  possibilities  that  reli- 
gion or  an  omnipotent  principle  might  offer  her,  imagining  these  elements  some- 
times with  despair  but  never  with  doubt  or  dismissal:  “Elle  se  demandait  s’il  n’y 
aurait  pas  eu  moyen,  par  d’autres  combinaisons  du  hasard,  de  rencontrer  un  autre 
homme,  et  elle  cherchait  a imaginer  quels  eussent  ete  ces  evenements  non  sur- 
venus”  (63).  Alone  and  discontent  in  the  home,  “elle  attendait  un  evene- 
ment...elle  ne  savait  pas  quel  serait  ce  hasard,  le  vent  qui  le  pousserait  jusqu’a 
elle,  vers  quel  rivage  il  la  menerait”  (84).  These  words  represent  a sense  that  the 
future  is  going  to  unfold  — that  the  hand  of  fortune  will  come  bearing  a multi- 
tude of  possibilities.  This  sentiment  continues  throughout  the  novel:  “Elle  tacha 
de  se  figurer  sa  vie,  cette  vie  retentissante,  extraordinaire,  splendide,  et  qu’elle 
aurait  pu  mener  si  le  hasard  l’avait  voulu”  (270).  At  the  sight  of  Leon,  she 
exclaims:  “je  m’imaginais  quelquefois  qu’un  hasard  vous  amenerait”  (279).  It  is 
a question  of  reaching  outside  of  nature  and  the  real,  into  the  more  promising 
realm  of  the  omnipotent  and  infinite. 

Charles  also  inclines  towards  the  domain  of  divine  explanations,  partic- 
ularly when  he  wants  to  understand  some  misfortune  or  unhappiness.  When  a 
foot  operation  that  he  has  performed  fails,  he  declares:  “la  fatalite  s’en  etait 
melee”  (222).  At  his  wife’s  suicide:  “c’est  une  malediction”  (395).  The  last  words 
that  he  articulates  in  the  novel  are,  in  conversation  with  Rodolphe:  “c’est  la  faute 
de  la  fatalite!”  (409).  He  searches  out  the  rationale  for  these  episodes,  listening 
for  a celestial  significance.  It  is  so  from  the  beginning;  in  the  first  pages,  Charles 
“ecouta  ses  lecons,  attentif  comme  au  sermon”  (16).  Throughout,  there  is  this 
dramatic  language,  this  inclination  of  both  Emma  and  Charles  to  consider  the 
supernatural  origins  of  their  experience.  Emma  pursues  these  through  religion, 
attempting  to  bring  faith  on  herself,  “mais  aucune  delectation  ne  descendait  des 
cieux”  (258).  She  is  looking  for  a miracle  — “un  evenement  extraordinaire”  — 
for  a God  of  thunder  and  excitement,  of  wonder  and  grand  revelations,  of  a great 
romance,  which,  “croyait-elle,  devait  arriver  tout  a coup,  avec  de  grands  eclats  et 
des  fulgurations  — oragan  des  cieux  qui  tombe  sur  la  vie”  (126). 

Instead,  she  encounters  Rodolphe,  a seductive  rhetorician:  “Nos  ames  se 
reuniront,  la  fatalite  l’exige,”  he  promises  (180).  “Pourquoi  nous-sommes  nous 
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connus?  Quel  hasard  l’a  voulu?”  (182)  And  again:  “On  ne  lutte  pas  contre  le 
Ciel!”  (190)  At  last,  in  the  final  farewell  letter:  “O  mon  Dieu!  n’en  accusez  que 
la  fatalite!”  (244).  In  the  hands  of  Rodolphe,  the  language  of  predestination  and 
of  supernatural  determinism  becomes  a pure  mechanism  of  explanation,  without 
substance  or  real  meaning.  Rodolophe  is  conscious  of  this:  “voila  un  mot  [fatal- 
ite] qui  fait  toujours  de  1’effet,”  he  thinks,  using  drops  from  a water  glass  to  sim- 
ulate tears  on  his  letter  (244).  This  gesture  is  strikingly  reminiscent  of  Julien’s 
courtship  of  Madame  de  Fervaques.  In  comparison,  though,  it  is  interesting  to 
remark  that  Rodolphe  does  not  perish  at  the  end  of  Madame  Bovary  but  rather 
outlasts  both  Emma  and  her  husband.  Although  he  is  by  no  means  praised,  there 
is  no  suicide  or  despair  or  decline  for  Rodolphe.  These  ends  are  not  for  the 
manipulator  but  for  the  romantic  — for  those  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  the 
language  of  divine  order  represents  something  real.  The  rhetoric  of  omnipotent 
force  outlasts  the  substance  — the  error  is  in  attempting  to  extract  meaning  and 
strength  from  this  rhetoric  rather  than  treating  it  (as  Rodolphe  does)  as  pure  form. 
Wishing  for  and  calling  upon  a structuring  force  is  a misguided  gesture,  and  faith 
in  an  abiding  order  either  incongruous  with  or  insufficient  for  what  is  becoming 
a modern  world. 

Madame  Bovary  is  about  the  longing  for  a world  of  the  imagination,  for 
a world  just  outside  the  door,  of  fate  and  destiny  and  celestial  intervention.  It  is 
also,  and  perhaps  primarily,  about  the  foolishness  of  that  longing.  For  while 
Emma’s  imagination  is  replete  with  the  hand  of  God  and  with  its  possibilities,  the 
world  of  the  narration  is  secular.  The  elements  of  “hasard”  and  “fatalite”  et 
“malediction”  are  as  absent  from  the  narratological  presentation  as  they  are  pre- 
sent and  valuable  to  the  mind  of  the  heroine.  Episodes  do  not  come  about  “par 
hasard”  or  “par  coincidence,”  “par  fatalite”  or  “parce  que  le  ciel  fa  voulu.”  The 
language  of  such  structuring  principles  is  not  there.  What  is  more,  the  secular 
narration  is  itself  presented  through  a fluid  and  ambiguous  narrator.  Jonathan 
Culler  goes  into  this  phenomenon  at  length  in  his  book  on  Flaubert.  At  no  point 
can  one  turn  to  a coherent  “narrator,”  for  language  or  for  structure.  The  hand  of 
God,  an  abiding  force  of  structure  and  order,  is  a figment  of  the  imagination.  Its 
existence  is  substantiated  neither  through  the  narratological  construction  nor 
through  the  experiences  of  the  characters. 

As  Emma  lies  in  her  deathbed,  Charles  asks:  “Pourquoi?  Qui  fa  for- 
cee?”  Her  answer,  “II  le  fallait,  mon  ami”  (374),  represents  Madame  Bovary's 
idea  of  God  and  eternal  order.  The  abstract  “il”  is  unidentifiable,  and  the  sense  of 
obligation  is  resolutely  without  origin.  Emma’s  statement,  like  Stendhal’s  “dites 
toujours  la  Providence,”  is  a clue  for  reading  and  interpreting  the  novel.  As  the 
Abbe  Pirard  discerned  the  hand  of  God  in  human  incidents,  Emma  on  her 
deathbed  discerns  its  absence.  The  hand  of  fate  and  fortune,  once  situated  in  the 
heavens,  is  no  longer  situated  there.  It  is  no  longer  situated  at  all:  it  becomes  a 
secular  fact,  the  force  of  the  real.  Again,  as  in  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  the  contra- 
diction between  character  and  narration  registers  the  contradiction  between  cul- 
tural tendencies.  Religious  sentiment,  which  had  been  dominant  and  fundamen- 
tal at  the  time  of  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir' s publication,  is  receding.  And  as  it  recedes, 
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it  disappears  from  narrative  patterns  and  is  relegated  instead  to  the  imaginations 
of  the  characters.  There  is  of  course  no  clean  and  certain  delineation  between 
character  and  narration,  or  between  religious  and  secular  modes  of  thinking,  or 
between  dominant  and  emergent  cultural  tendencies.  Questions  of  origin,  in  reli- 
gion as  in  literature,  cannot  be  so  decided.  These  questions  can  however  be  con- 
sidered through  novelistic  writing  — the  site  in  which  cultural  change  is  both 
represented  and  enacted. 
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Following  the  Procession:  Dialogue  with  the  Significant  Other  in  Elena 
Poniatowska’s  Hasta  no  verte,  Jesus  Mio 
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Jesusa  Palancares,  the  protagonist  in  Hasta  no  verte,  Jesus  mi'o,  by  Elena 
Poniatowska,  often  mentions  her  desire  to  return  to  Tehuantepec,  the  region 
she  refers  to  as  her  place  of  origin,  or  “mi  tierra.”  In  other  scenes  through- 
out the  book,  however,  she  declares  that  she  has  no  homeland,  or  that  she  is 
unsure  as  to  where  her  homeland  is;  she  also  states  that  she  does  not  feel  Mexican 
because  she  has  no  fatherland,  or  patria , nor  does  she  acknowledge  Mexicans — 
rejecting  at  times  both  her  race  and  nationality.  As  has  occurred  to  many 
Mexicans  who  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  towns  in  order  to  find  employment, 
Jesusa,  on  leaving  Tehuantepec,  loses  her  connection  to  a particular  place  she 
associates  with  origin,  and  is  left  to  ponder  her  identity  throughout  three-quarters 
of  the  novel  as  she  crises-crosses  Mexico,  first  following  her  father  and  brother 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Carrancistas,  and  then  her  abusive  husband,  even 
crossing  the  boarder  at  one  point  and  spending  time  in  Texas.  Acutely  aware  of 
her  displacement,  she  struggles  with  it,  confronts  it,  and  even  seems  to  resolve 
questions  of  identity  and  origin.  However,  even  after  experiencing  a kind  of 
epiphany  on  her  brief  return  to  the  land  where  she  was  bom,  she  ultimately  can- 
not shake  feelings  of  ambivalence  and  self  depreciation;  she  is  paralyzed  by  what 
Charles  Taylor  refers  to  as  the  “misrecognition  of  others”  that  has  imprisoned  her 
and  prevented  her  from  attaining  self-fulfillment  and  self-realization.  And  so  she 
opts  to  affiliate  herself  with  a spiritual  group  that  conveniently  relies  on  the  com- 
forting belief  in  reincarnation. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  novel  we  learn  that  a nearly  constant 
state  of  vagrancy  molded  her  childhood.  She  describes  how  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  Tehuantepec  after  the  death  of  her  mother  and  live  wherever  her  father 
could  find  work,  roaming  from  one  stepmother  to  another.  When  her  father  and 
brother  enlist  in  the  army,  she  is  even  more  rootless,  trailing  behind  the  troops 
and  performing  various  duties  for  the  soldiers.  Perhaps  because  her  voice  in  the 
narration  is  that  of  an  older  woman  reminiscing,  her  nostalgic,  idealized  memo- 
ries depict  a young  girl  who  once  felt  affiliated  with  the  land,  and  this  technique 
increases  the  sense  of  displacement  throughout  the  book.  For  example  she 
remembers  swimming  in  the  river  in  Tehuantepec  and  fishing  for  fresh- water 
oysters  with  her  father,  oysters  she  cannot  afford  to  buy  now  in  her  deprived, 
marginalized  life  in  Mexico  City.  People  from  Tehuantepec  are  warm,  whereas 
in  Mexico  City  “Todo  huele,  todo  se  pudre,  puras  calles  jediondas,  puras  mujeres 
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jediondas,  todo  es  un  mismo  pantano”  (303).  Testifying  from  Mexico  City,  she 
focuses  on  the  purifying,  liberating  qualities  of  the  natural  world  of  Tehuantepec, 
depicting  her  happiness  and  sense  of  self  worth  at  once  having  had  a home;  at  the 
same  time,  her  loss  of  connection  to  Tehantepec,  and  her  contradictory  state- 
ments about  homeland  and  patria,  leave  the  reader  wondering  where  her  affilia- 
tions really  lie. 

Her  later  memories  of  adolescence,  after  having  left  Tehuantepec,  evoke 
images  of  a young  woman  who  regrets  her  unstable  life,  who  is  conscious  of  the 
vanishing  connection  to  her  land  of  origin,  and  who  has  begun  to  meditate  on  the 
fragmentation  and  dispersion  of  her  family.  In  fact  at  fourteen  she  begins  to  tire 
of  the  vagabond  life  and  oddly  this  nascent  awareness  of  displacement  causes  her 
to  turn  against  herself.  It  is  as  though  the  loss  of  a sense  of  homeland  and  origin 
weakens  her,  breaks  down  her  immunity  to  others’  judgment  and  criticism. 
Internalizing  the  ugliness  of  her  life,  without  any  resources,  any  stable  references 
or  connection  with  a home  or  community,  she  begins  to  refer  to  herself  as  “perra,  “ 
and  “arruinada”  (79),  and  states  that  there  is  no  point  to  this  desperate,  wander- 
ing lifestyle.  She  imagines  a more  acceptable  and  conventional  life  by  evoking 
memories  of  her  birth  and  early  years  in  Tehuantepec,  thus  consoling  herself. 
For  the  first  time  she  expresses  her  longing  to  return  home,  pleading  with  her 
father:  “^Por  que  no  me  dejaste  alia  donde  estaba?  Ahorita  mismo  quiero  que  me 
entregues  a mi  hermano  vivo  y me  regreses  a mi  tierra”  (78).  Her  attempt  to  con- 
nect with  her  home  at  a crucial  point  when  she  is  a young  woman  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  who  she  is,  is  disrupted  when  she  is  just  about  to  leave  for  Tehuantepec, 
but  is  denied  passage  for  being  underaged  and  female.  According  to  her,  the  only 
alternative  is  to  marry  a soldier,  an  unfortunate  occurrence  that  simply  prolongs 
her  migratory  existence.  Thus  begins  a destructive  stage  in  Jesusa’s  life  in  which 
she  suffers  at  the  hands  of  an  abusive  husband,  in  unfamiliar  territory,  wandering 
farther  and  farther  from  her  land.  The  interruption  of  her  return  to  Tehuantepec, 
combined  with  a marriage  she  dreaded  from  the  start,  nevertheless  strengthens 
her  determination  to  define  herself  through  affiliation  with  a homeland,  however 
distant  and  idealized. 

The  death  of  Jesusa’s  husband,  with  whom  she  had  had  a turbulent  rela- 
tionship, begins  a new  and  significant  stage  in  the  novel  for  she  leaves  the  troops 
with  other  widows  and  heads  Mexico  City.  Once  again  she  intends  to  return  to 
Tehantepec  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so  when  all  her  belongings  are  stolen. 
With  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  her  back  she  is  forced  to  stay  in  Mexico  City. 
Stationary  for  the  first  time  since  childhood,  amidst  dirt  and  poverty  and  inequal- 
ity, she  becomes  aware  of  the  people  and  things  around  her,  which  in  turn  stim- 
ulate her  into  meditating  on  her  position  as  a woman  in  this  unalterable  social 
structure: 

Nomas  sabia  hablar  dentro  de  mi,  quedito  me  hablaba  yo  y las 
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ideas  medaban  vueltas  adentro  como  pelotitas.  Pensaba  en  el 
pasado,  en  todos  loshuizaches  que  atrevese,  en  lo  que  iba  a ser 

de  mi Nunca  he  pensadotanto  como  entonces;  tanto  que 

hasta  me  dolia  la  cabeza.  (138) 

In  these  dialogues  “dentro  de  si,”  the  environment,  Jesusa’s  actual  physical  sur- 
roundings, are  the  device  that  incites  reflection.  The  citizens,  the  architecture, 
the  garbage,  are  all  recruited  as  participants  in  her  self  discovery. 

Taylor’s  theory  on  “the  dialogical”  is  useful  here  in  better  understand- 
ing this  process.  He  defines  the  importance  of  language  of  expression  (dialogi- 
cal as  opposed  to  monological)  and  the  role  of  exchanges  with  others  (or,  for  my 
purposes  here,  other  things).  He  states: 

We  become  full  human  agents,  capable  of  understanding  our- 
selves, and  hence  of  defining  our  identity,  through  our  acquisi- 
tion of  rich  human  languages  of  expression. We  learn  these 
modes  of  expression  through  exchanges  with  others.  People 
do  not  acquire  the  languages  needed  for  self-definition  on  their 
own.  Rather  we  are  introduced  to  them  through  interaction 
with  others — what  George  Herbert  Mead  called  ‘significant 
others.’  (32) 

Jesusa  admits  throughout  the  book  that  she  does  not  relate  well  to  peo- 
ple and  so  for  her,  in  many  cases,  what  awakens  her  and  stimulates  self-reflec- 
tion, are  the  “non  human”  aspects  of  the  city.  “Subia  y bajaba  por  la  calle  y por 

la  misma  calle  me  regresaba y asi  iba  yo  paso  a paso,  piense  y piense  puras 

tristezas”  (138). 

For  Jesusa,  dialogue,  the  need  to  converse  in  some  form,  and  to 
exchange  ideas,  has  always  been  essential  to  her  existence.  In  various  scenes 
throughout  the  book,  she  complains  about  the  people  in  her  life  who  refused,  or 
who  were  incapable,  of  communicating  with  her.  Her  sister  never  spoke  to  her: 
“Petra  me  daba  miedo  por  silencita”  (32).  And  of  her  husband  she  remarks:  “Mi 
marido  tema  de  amigos  a todos  los  oficiales  pero  no  platicaba  conmigo”  (96). 
Her  stepmothers  during  her  youth  didn’t  speak  to  her,  and  were  bothered  by  the 
idea  of  conversation,  a trait  that  greatly  disturbed  Jesusa:  “La  Senora  Evarista  no 
platicaba  comnigo  nada,  nunca  platico”  (35).  Of  another  stepmother  she  states: 
“No  me  hablaba  en  todo  el  dia”  (45).  “^Para  que  se  ponia  mi  madrasta  a platicar 
comnigo?  Si  ni  con  los  grandes  platicaba  ella  nada.  Su  quehacer  y ya,  cada 
quien  su  quehacer  y nada  de  platicar  cosas.  Ninguno  dice  nada,  Nadie  tiene  que 
andar  diciendo  nada”  (49).  Jesusa’s  longing  for  personal  and  intelligent  dialogue 
was  discouraged  at  an  early  age,  however  we  see  her  strength  in  her  determina- 
tion to  learn  and  perceive  and  communicate;  her  desire  to  exchange  ideas  has 
always  been  essential  to  her  survival  and  only  increases  when  she  arrives  in 
Mexico  City.  The  enlightenment  she  acquires,  however,  brings  with  it  not  only 
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the  confession  that  she  is  a poor,  single  woman,  but  also  the  painful  realization 
that  many  others  judge  her  by  these  qualities  alone. 

The  city  promises  opportunity  for  Jesusa,  as  it  has  for  many  people  who 
leave  the  countryside  for  large  urban  centers.  On  the  other  hand  she  experiences 
extreme  loneliness,  chaos,  filth,  and  an  existence  she  admits  is  sometimes  intol- 
erable— far  from  the  pueblo  that,  in  her  memory,  abounds  with  the  comforts  of 
community  and  tradition.  The  extreme  contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty  she  con- 
fronts in  Mexico  City  intensifies  her  dispair,  constantly  reminding  her  of  “esta 
chingadera  de  vida”  (148).  With  every  step  towards  self-awareness,  she  observes 
the  disdain  directed  towards  the  poor  who  live  in  irrevocable  situations  like  hers; 
and  her  self-criticism  only  increases.  She  is  so  obviously  influenced  by  the  judg- 
ment and  prejudices  of  those  who  dominate.  When  she  sees  Cardenas,  whom  she 
claims  to  have  known  many  years  earlier  when  he  was  a soldier  in  her  father’s 
regiment,  she  says  to  herself:  “El  no  me  reconocio  porque  los  jefes  no  se  pueden 
fijarse  en  las  gentes  y mas  cuando  son  pobres  como  yo”  (266).  Or  when  she 
thinks  about  her  relationship  with  a man  from  a higher  social  class  than  hers: 
“Era  una  persona  mas  decente,  mas  educada  que  yo.  Pues 
^como?  Su  familia,  los  hermanos  y las  hermanas,  ya  le  tertian 
lista  una  mujer  de  mejor  clase.  Ella  no  trabaja.  Y de  mi  si 
sabian  que  era  una  pobre  fabricante. . . eso  no  les  parecia”  (204). 

In  the  city  she  is  desperately  conscious  of  and  seems  to  fixate  on  her  sit- 
uation as  a poor  woman  and  is  affected,  more  than  ever,  by  what  Taylor  calls  the 
“misrecognition  of  others”  (25).  In  other  words  her  attempt  at  self-discovery  is 
discouraged  by  messages  directed  at  her  social  class  and  gender,  and  her  some- 
times homeless  existence.  “And  so  a person  or  group  of  people  can  suffer  real 
damage,  real  distortion,  if  the  people  or  society  around  them  mirror  back  to  them 
a confining  or  demeaning  or  contemptible  picture  of  themselves”  (25).  The 
result  can  be  destructive;  the  distorted  self-image,  according  to  Taylor,  becomes 
a potent  instrument  of  one’s  own  oppression.  Jesusa  is  sensitive  to  acquaintances 
who  exclude  her,  who  “se  meten  en  altanerfas”  (262).  So  she  is  left  alone  to  con- 
template her  miserable  life,  without  recourse,  judging  herself  against  the  panora- 
ma of  inequality,  the  projected  messages  of  ineptitude  and  inferiority  of  her 
social  class.  She  declares:  “Yo  no  era  nada  allf’  (135).  “Yo  que  no  soy  mas  que 
basura”  (307).  “Yo  nunca  he  servido  para  nada”  (307). 

The  culmination  of  living  in  Mexico  City  and  gaining  this  often  debili- 
tating knowledge  that  can  also  be  seen  as  the  device  that  forces  the  kind  of  con- 
templation that  leads  to  self  discovery,  occurs  when  Jesusa,  fleeing  the  police, 
joins  a regiment  of  soldiers  and  travels  to  Oaxaca,  the  state  in  which  she  was 
bom.  While  she  is  in  a store  buying  provisions  for  the  soldiers,  the  storekeeper 
innocently  asks  her  where  she  is  from.  “^De  donde  eres’?”  turns  out  to  be  a 
loaded  question  for  Jesusa,  alluding  to  issues  of  social  class  and  race,  with  which 
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Jesusa  has  been  struggling  since  her  arrival  in  Mexico  City.  The  dialogue  with 
the  shopkeeper  provokes  and  agitates  Jesusa,  causing  a significant  crisis,  and 
then  to  some  extent  a kind  of  reconciliation  with  her  family  history,  allowing  her 
to  retrace  her  family’s  origin  and  reconstruct  its  identity,  which  we  then  learn  is 
strongly  tied  to  the  land  (la  tierra)  of  Oaxaca.  If  the  earlier  references  to 
Tehuantepec  as  homeland  are  idealized  earlier  in  the  novel,  the  Oaxaca  she 
returns  to  is  presented  in  a very  concrete  context:  It  is  land  her  grandparents 
bought  and  worked,  and  which  later  caused  a feud  amongst  her  father  and  uncles, 
and  ended  in  Jesusa’s  family’s  expulsion  and  then  arrival  in  Tehuantepec. 

If  we  return  to  the  theory  about  the  “significant  other,”  we  see  that 
Jesusa  needed  an  intermediary,  a catalyst  to  facilitate  self-discovery.  Taylor 
points  out:  “Thus  my  discovering  my  own  identity  doesn’t  mean  that  I work  it 
out  in  isolation,  but  that  I negotiate  it  through  dialogue,  partly  overt,  partly  inter- 
nal, with  others”  (34).  This  dialogue  and  later  epiphany  that  occur  in  a dusty  old 
town  on  her  return  to  Oaxaca,  relies  on  the  exchange  of  words  as  well  as  other 
types  of  interaction — with  the  physical  landscape  of  Oaxaca,  for  example,  mem- 
ories of  traveling  with  her  brother  and  father  in  the  army,  earlier  peregrinations 
that  confused  her  sense  of  self  but  ultimately  defined  her. 

As  the  dialogue  with  the  storekeeper  proceeds,  Jesusa’s  emotions  fluc- 
tuate between  the  enthusiasm  she  feels  in  conjuring  up  memories,  and  the  pain 
of  self-reflection.  In  her  response  we  see  her  wit  and  keen  ability  to  make  jokes 
with  the  storekeeper,  while  at  the  same  she  is  quite  aware  now  of  the  prejudices 
with  which  others  judge  her. 

^De  donde  soy?  Pues  adivinele  si  tanto  le  importa? 

Usted  no  habla  como  gente  de  alia  arriba. 

^Donde  es  arriba? 

Por  alia  es  arriba? 

Y aquf,  ^que  es? 

Pues  aqui  es  abajo. 

Ah,  pues,  entonces,  yo  soy  de  arriba,  con  permiso  de 

usted.  (217) 

Jesusa’s  sensitivity  here  illustrates  Taylor’s  statement  that  our  identity  can  be 
formed  or  malformed  through  our  contact  with  a significant  other.  (25)  In  the 
paragraphs  that  follow,  Jesusa  alternates  between  reflecting  on  her  present  situa- 
tion, and  on  her  own  history,  her  lack  of  home,  the  early  fragmentation  of  fami- 
ly structure,  and  her  own  ambiguous  feelings  about  identity  and  homeland.  She 
then  responds  to  the  shopkeeper:  “Pues  de  piano  no  se  de  donde  soy”  (217).  Her 
ambiguity  about  land  and  origins,  combined  with  the  negative  self-perception 
conjured  by  the  question,  throws  Jesusa  into  a state  of  considerable  consterna- 
tion. “A1  fin  de  cuentas,  yo  no  tengo  patria.  Soy  como  los  hungaros:  de  ningu- 
na  parte.  No  me  siento  mexicana  ni  roconozco  a los  mexicanos”  (217).  Feeling 
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marginalized  and  vulnerable,  she  employs  self-denigrating  language  which,  in 
Taylor’s  view,  is  simply  society’s  contemptible,  demeaning  language  mirrored 
back,  working  in  full  force.  At  the  same  time  she  has  inverted  this  judgment  and 
projects  it  back  at  society,  refusing  to  recognize  “a  los  mexicanos.” 

Her  thoughts  in  this  scene  pass  through  different  stages  of  self-criticism 
that  are  always  associated  with  social  class:  “Si  yo  tuviera  dinero  y bienes,  serfa 
mexicana,  pero  como  soy  peor  que  la  basura,  pues  no  soy  nada”  (218).  So  she  is 
nothing  because  she  has  no  material  goods,  no  social  rank.  She  compares  her- 
self to  the  lowest  forms  of  life:  “Toda  mi  vida  he  sido  el  mismo  microbio  que  ve” 
(218).  And  she  continues  to  blame  herself  for  the  lifestyle  into  which  she  was 
basically  forced  at  a young  age:  “Asf  soy,  hija  de  la  mala  vida,  acostumbrada  a ir 
de  un  lado  a otro.  . . “ (238).  She  not  only  refers  to  herself  as  garbage,  or  worse 
than  garbage  sitting  in  a dump,  but  takes  this  simile  one  step  further  by  describ- 
ing herself  as  garbage  that  is  blown  into  the  air  and  tossed  about  and  finally  dis- 
persed wherever  the  wind  takes  it — clearly  alluding  to  the  stigma  of  being  home- 
less. 

Still  standing  in  the  store,  contemplating  her  existence,  her  history,  her 
identity,  she  admits  that  during  various  times  in  her  life  she  intended  to  “volver 
a su  tierra”  (218);  but  that  she  never  accomplished  this  dream.  In  her  struggle 
with  identity,  and  in  facing  the  class-driven  insecurities  that  the  storekeeper’s 
questions  evoke,  she  obfuscates  the  truth  and  wavers  in  her  testimony:  “Donde 
mas  he  sufrido  es  aquf  en  la  capital.  Aquf  se  me  ha  dificultado  mucho  la  vividera. 
Pero  no  estoy  triste,  no.  A1  contrario,  vivo  alegre.  Asf  es  la  vida,  vivir  alegre” 
(218);  perhaps  not  too  convincing  for  the  reader,  yet  nonetheless  an  indication 
that  she  has  begun  the  difficult  process  of  coming  to  terms  with  her  past.  She 
projects  an  image  of  herself  she  deems  acceptable  in  terms  of  what  she  believes 
people  want  to  hear.  “La  chingadera  de  vida”  is  whimsically  turned  into  “asf  es 
la  vida,  vivir  alegre.” 

Nevertheless,  after  this  agonizing  process  of  self-evaluation  and  criti- 
cism, Jesusa  manages  to  reconstruct  bits  of  family  history,  history  specifically 
related  to  the  land  of  Oaxaca  which  she  learns,  with  the  help  of  the  storekeeper, 
is  her  real  birthplace  . She  pieces  together  the  story  of  her  grandfather’s  arrival  to 
Mexico,  his  purchase  of  land  and  the  ensuing  hard  labor  to  provide  for  his  fami- 
ly, a family  conflict  involving  brothers  fighting  for  inheritance,  and  the  flight  of 
her  family  to  Tehuantepec.  Although  at  the  beginning  of  this  scene  she  seems 
frustrated  and  disconnected,  toward  the  end  her  ability  to  record  and  contemplate 
her  origin,  permits  some  degree  of  catharsis;  and  the  tone  of  the  prose  begins  to 
change.  She  remembers  a certain  period  during  her  childhood  when  harmony 
existed  in  her  family,  “en  las  noches,  mi  papa  se  ponfa  a platicar  de  las  tierras,  a 
recordar  junto  al  fogon,  y yo  le  ofa,  mientras  volteaba  las  tortillas”  (21).  Her 
father,  she  recalls,  told  her  to  listen  well  to  stories:  “Mira,  para  que  no  comas 
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olvido”  (224).  In  her  recollections,  then,  she  verifies  that  the  process  of  con- 
templating one’s  own  history  and  origin — listening  and  engaging  with  others — 
was  extremely  important  to  her  father  as  well,  emphasizing  the  connection 
between  self-reflection,  history,  origin  and  homeland. 

As  a result  of  this  dialogue  and  of  the  epiphany  that  follows,  Jesusa 
finds  consolation.  We  learn  of  her  affiliation  with  the  religious  group:  la  Obra 
Espiritual  which,  on  the  one  hand,  alleviates  her  loneliness  and  gives  her  a 
greater  sense  of  purpose;  she  learns  to  heal  people  and  is  even  referred  to  as  “la 
monja.”  On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  affiliation  functions  somewhat  as  an 
escape  from  her  oppressive  life  by  relying  heavily  on  the  belief  in  reincarnation: 
this  less  than  comfortable  life  is  not  permanent,  therefore  we  persevere,  we  bear 
it,  we  move  on;  The  possibility  for  reinvention  is  uplifting:  “Esta  es  la  tercera  vez 
que  regreso  a la  tierra”  Jesusa  tells  us  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  book. 
Coming  to  terms  with  the  futility  of  poverty,  and  her  marginalized  existence,  she 
concentrates  on  recalling  her  other  lives  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  dead,  an 
act  which  she  herself  can  control,  yet  one  which  Gonzalez  Lee  refers  to  as  “la 
patologia  de  la  pobreza”  (134).  Jesusa  explains  that  in  her  anterior  life,  she  was 
a queen  who  wore  white  clothes,  a description  that  contrasts  greatly  with  her  con- 
stant references  to  homely,  badly  behaved,  dark  people  with  Indian  blood  like 
herself:  “estas  cames  indias  como  las  mias”  (227).  Her  negative  perception 
about  her  own  race,  even  after  her  dialogue  with  the  storekeeper,  persists,  empha- 
sizing the  possibility  that  societies  prejudice  against  Indian’s,  internalized  and 
further  distorted  by  Jesusa,  has  triumphed;  it  has  become  “the  instrument  of 
oppression”  that  Taylor  talks  about,  affecting  Jesusa’s  self  perception  to  the  point 
that  it  impedes  any  progress,  even  after  catharsis  and  spiritual  satisfaction. 

In  fact,  in  certain  sections  of  the  book,  Jesusa  obsesses  over  the  color  of 
her  skin,  a more  notable  physical  feature  and  one  on  which  people  focus  heavi- 
ly, and  judge  others,  according  to  Jesusa.  When  a man  in  Mexico  City  falls  in 
love  with  her,  she  tells  us  that  he  was  worth  nothing,  and  to  illustrate  this  she 
focused  on  his  color:  “horroso,  “ “pobrecito,  “ “negro,  negro,  negro,  prieta  yo  y 
prieto  el,  pues  vaya  par  de  ajolotes.  . . “ (266).  In  the  paragraph  that  immediate- 
ly follows,  she  describes  a woman  who  was  albino  “blanquita,  blanquita con 

sus  pestanas  de  nieve  y su  pelito  de  copos  de  algodon,  bonita  la  nina”  (266).  Her 
distorted  view  that  contrasts  the  “good”  inherent  in  whiter-skinned  people  with 
the  “bad”  inherent  in  darker-skinned  people,  is  reflected  in  her  recollection 
of  her  earlier  life  as  a queen  in  white  whose  life  was  “good,”  unlike  her  pre- 
sent life  in  which  she  is  “a  dog,”  “a  microbe,”  “garbage”  without  even  a 
dump  in  which  to  rest. 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  though  still  given  to  moments  of  self-deprecia- 
tion,  Jesusa  attains  a somewhat  harmonious  state;  indeed  assisted  by  the  store- 
keeper’s question,  she  comes  to  terms  with  her  identity  and  her  history.  She  does 
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not,  however,  manage  to  combat  most  of  the  problems  of  urban  poverty  that 
inhibit  her  and  hamper  any  chance  of  progress.  She  survived  a vagabond  exis- 
tence, fought  in  the  Revolution,  and  overcame  many  obstacles.  This  life  is  sim- 
ply one  of  many  and  so,  as  she  herself  states,  she  will  “continue  following  the 
procession.”  (218). 
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The  Homo- Vision  of  Another:  Freud  and  Genet 
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Milo  Sweedler 

Emory  University 

Jean  Genet’s  “Ce  qui  est  reste  d’un  Rembrandt  dechire  en  petits  carres  bien 
reguliers,  et  foutus  aux  chiottes”  (“What  remained  of  a Rembrandt  tom  up 
into  very  even  little  pieces  and  chucked  into  the  crapper”)  presents,  as 
Jacques  Derrida  suggests,  a theory  of  the  equivalence  or  identity  of  opposites.1 
A plurality  of  opposing  terms  are  mingled,  confused,  exchanged  and  doubled 
throughout  the  text,  foremost  of  which  is  the  opposition  between  self  and  other, 
the  one  who  looks  and  the  one  looked  at.  Everything  in  this  text  is  double.  The 
text  itself  is  double:  published  first  in  Italian  as  two  separate  texts,  it  is  printed 
in  French,  both  in  Tel  Quel , where  it  first  appeared,  and  again  in  Genet’s  (Euvres 
completes , as  a single  text  comprised  of  two  columns  which  look  at  and,  if  you 
will,  read  each  other  across  the  space  which  separates  them.2 

Genet’s  piece  inaugurates  the  issue  of  Tel  Quel  in  which  it  first 
appeared.  Facing  Genet’s  text,  on  the  inside  cover,  is  a short  citation,  chosen  by 
the  journal’s  editors,  from  Sigmund  Freud’s  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle , 
which  reads:  “Nous  operons  toujours  avec  un  grand  X que  nous  introduisons  Tel 
Quel  dans  chaque  formule”  (“We  are  [...]  operating  all  the  time  with  a large 
unknown  factor,  which  we  are  obliged  to  carry  over  into  every  new  formula” 
(Freud,  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle  35)).  The  journal’s  editors  regularly 
selected  passages  containing  the  words  “ Tel  Quel ” as  epigraphs  to  the  various 
issues.  One  would  imagine  that  the  passage  from  Freud  was  selected  more  for 
the  appearance  of  these  words  than  for  any  organic  relation  to  the  text  that  it  pre- 
cedes. The  juxtaposition  of  Freud  and  Genet,  however,  strikes  me  as  felicitous. 
I,  for  my  part,  would  have  chosen  a sentence  from  an  essay  which,  according  to 
James  Strachey,  was  written  contemporaneously  with  Beyond  the  Pleasure 
Principle  - “Das  Unheimliche”  (“The  Uncanny”)  - a sentence  that  summarizes 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  supposed  opposites,  heimlich  and  unheimlich : “ heim - 
lich  is  a word  the  meaning  of  which  develops  in  the  direction  of  ambivalence, 
until  it  finally  coincides  with  its  opposite,  unheimlich .”3 

I will  return  to  Freud’s  conception  of  the  strangeness  of  the  familiar,  the 
Unheimlichkeit  of  the  Heimliche.  Let  us  begin,  however,  by  looking  at  Genet’s 
“Ce  qui  est  reste  d’un  Rembrandt.”  The  left-hand  column  describes  an  event  that 
Genet  experiences  when,  seated  across  from  a voyager  in  a train  car,  he  has  the 
revelation  that  he  is  identical  to  this  man.  It  is  not  a question  here  of  resem- 
blance, but,  rather,  of  absolute  identity  and  equivalence.  And  this  identity 
includes  all  men,  a point  on  which  Genet  insists  repeatedly  in  various  forms: 
“any  man  is  worth  any  other”  (21/78);  there  is  “a  kind  of  identity  common  to  all 
men”  (22/78);  “any  man  is  identical  to  any  other”  (24/81);  “every  man  is  every 
other  man”  (26/84),  etc. 
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The  right-hand  column  presents  a meditation  on  Rembrandt’s  portraits. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  these  portraits,  according  to  Genet,  is  their  deper- 
sonalization of  the  model:  “the  portraits  of  Rembrandt  refer  to  nobody  identifi- 
able” (26/84,  translation  modified).  The  characteristic  trait  of  these  portraits  - 
their  particularity  - is  precisely  their  lack  of  character  traits  and  the  absence  of 
any  particularity  vis-a-vis  the  models.  A general  equivalence  of  sorts  is  estab- 
lished among  the  models  because  of  their  lack  of  specificity.  The  portraits  retain 
nothing  particular  or  individual:  they  are  images  which  refer  to  no  distinguish- 
able models. 

The  exception  to  this  dissemblance  is  the  self-portraits  of  Rembrandt. 
“Only  Rembrandt  himself,”  Genet  says,  “perhaps  because  of  the  acuity  of  his 
gaze  contemplating  his  image  - retained  some  modicum  of  individuality”  (27/85, 
translation  modified).  There  is  something  quite  strange  in  the  expression 
“Rembrandt  himself.”  This  expression  appears  several  times  in  the  text,  but  to 
whom  does  it  refer?  Is  this  Rembrandt  the  painter  or  Rembrandt  painted, 
Rembrandt  the  portraitist  or  a portrait  of  him?  Concerning  the  title  of  Genet’s 
text,  “Ce  qui  est  reste  d’un  Rembrandt,”  does  “a  Rembrandt”  refer  to  a work  of 
Rembrandt  among  others,  perhaps  one  of  his  self-portraits,  or  to  the  painter  of 
these  works?  And,  if  it  refers  to  the  latter,  why  does  Genet  say  “a”  Rembrandt, 
as  if  there  were  several? 

In  the  sentence  quoted  above,  “Only  Rembrandt  himself  - perhaps 
because  of  the  acuity  of  his  gaze  contemplating  his  image  - retained  some  mod- 
icum of  individuality,”  there  is  a possible  explanation  for  the  self-resemblance  of 
the  self-portraits  of  Rembrandt:  it  is  perhaps  because  of  “the  acuity  of  his  gaze 
contemplating  his  image”:  not  Rembrandt  who  looks  at  himself,  but  the  acuity 
of  his  gaze  which  contemplates  his  image.  This  explanation  refers  to  the  so- 
called  “narcissism”  of  the  young  Rembrandt,  which  Genet  describes  as  a “simu- 
lated search  for  self  [simulee  quite  de  so/]”:  “He  loves  himself,  fancies  himself, 
so  young  and  already  in  the  mirror!”  (24/81,  translation  modified).  Who  is 
Rembrandt  “himself’  in  this  self-admiration?  Where  is  he?  In  front  of  the  mir- 
ror or  in  the  mirror?  Is  he  the  one  looking  or  the  one  looked  at?  Rembrandt  dou- 
bles himself  in  the  mirror,  before  the  mirror.  The  young  Rembrandt’s  search  for 
self  produces,  rather,  a multiplication  of  self. 

The  simulacrum  is  everywhere  in  this  scene.  The  search  itself  is  a sim- 
ulation. There  is  also,  in  the  expression  “ quite  de  soi ,”  which  we  have  translat- 
ed as  “search  for  self,”  the  possibility  of  a double  genitive.  It  reads  first  of  all  as 
an  objective  genitive,  but  the  possibility  remains,  in  French,  that  it  is  the  self 
which  searches  - not  only  a search  for  self,  but  a search  of  self:  a search,  in  other 
words,  for  self  undertaken  by  the  self.  Finally,  the  word  “so/,”  here  rendered  as 
“self,”  can  have  a multiplicity  of  possible  referents,  including:  (1)  a determined 
subject,  (2)  an  undetermined  subject,  and  (3)  all  subjects,  determined  or  not. 

This  multiplication  of  soi,  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  is  precisely  what  the 
left-hand  column  describes,  though  there  is,  in  this  case,  no  search  involved.  In 
this  column,  a narrator  - let  us  call  him  Genet  - is  seated  in  a train  compartment, 
as  oblivious  to  himself  as  he  is  to  the  traveller  seated  across  from  him,  when, 
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“ inadvertently  and  in  the  oblivion  of  [him]  self”  (22/79)  he  sees  his  own  look  in 
the  look  of  the  other.  A perfect  mimesis  or  mirroring  occurs  in  their  exchanged 
gaze.  What  Genet  sees  is  not  the  look  of  another,  but  his  own  look,  reflected  in 
a mirror.  As  he  says:  “His  gaze  was  not  that  of  someone  else:  it  was  my  own 
gaze  that  I was  meeting  [rencontrait]  in  a mirror.”  (22/79) 

The  text  continues: 

What  I was  feeling  at  the  time  I can  only  translate  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  I flowed  [je  m’ecoulais]  out  of  my  body,  and 
through  my  eyes,  into  that  of  the  traveller  at  the  same  time  that 
the  traveller  flowed  into  mine.  (22-23/79) 

Genet  is  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  voyager.  They  exchange  a look  and, 
through  their  eyes,  exchange  bodies.  They  are  of  the  same  body.  They  mingle 
and  merge  together  with  such  blending  that  they  efface  and  can  no  longer  find  the 
distance  that  separated  them. 

If,  however,  one  reads  the  text  literally,  their  bodies  do  not  change 
places.  It  is,  rather,  “I”  that  flows  into  the  voyager’s  body,  and  he  that  flows 
Genet’s.  The  bodies  stay  where  they  are.  Could  this  I-which-is-irreducible-to- 
the-body  be  the  soul  - the  soul  which,  according  to  Freud,  was  probably  “the  first 
‘double’  of  the  body”  (247/235)?  Is  it  their  souls  which  mingle  and  merge? 

Genet  asks  himself  the  question,  “What  was  it  that  then  that  flowed  out 
of  my  body,”  to  which  he  responds,  “I  fl...  [je  m’ec. (23/80,  original  ellipsis) 
Genet  begins  to  answer  to  his  question  - begins  to  say,  “I  flowed  [je  m ’ ecoulais ]” 
- but  cuts  himself  off.  However,  as  Helene  Cixous  points  out,  the  partial  response 
offered  here,  “je  m’ec...,”  suggests,  through  the  homophone  “ mec ” (a  slang  term 
for  a “man,”  roughly  equivalent  to  “guy”  in  English),  an  important  aspect  of  the 
exchange:  the  encounter  on  the  train  is  strictly  masculine.  It  is  an  exchange 
between  two  mecs,  who  enter  each  other,  who  flow  into  one  another.4 

This  union  produces,  as  we  have  seen,  the  revelation  that  “any  man  is 
worth  another.”  The  French  text  reads,  “tout  homme  en  vaut  un  autre.”  Cixous 
relates  this  verb,  “vaut”{ is  worth)  - a homonym  of  the  noun  “ veau ” (calf)  -,  to  the 
description,  in  the  right-hand  column,  of  the  effect  that  Rembrandt’s  latter  por- 
traits have  on  the  viewer:  “our  look  becomes  heavy,  slightly  bovine”  (21/77, 
translation  modified).  Cixous  suggests  that  if  one  returns  back  to  the  left-hand 
column,  this  bovine  metaphor  becomes  “the  staring  but  not  expressionless  eyes 
of  the  bodyless  heads  of  sheep,  stacked  in  pyramids”  that  Genet  saw  at  the  Halles 
of  Paris  (25/83).  This  vacant  - but  not  expressionless  - look  in  the  mutton  heads 
at  the  marketplace  is  the  image  to  which  Genet  has  recourse  in  order  to  describe 
his  revelation  of  the  equivalence  of  all  men  - a revelation  which  can  be  summa- 
rized in  the  form:  tout  homme  en  vaut  un  autre  comme  tout  veau  en  vaut  un  autre 
(any  man  is  worth  another  just  as  any  calf  is  worth  another). 

We  have,  in  sum,  an  exclusively  masculine  encounter,  in  which  two 
men,  or,  if  one  prefers,  two  bovines,  see  each  other  as  absolutely  exchangeable. 
There  are  no  women  in  the  text.  Perhaps  it  would  behoove  us  to  put  the  French 
word  for  encounter  ( une  rencontre ) into  the  masculine,  and  say  that  it  is  a ques- 
tion here  of  un  rencontre.  This  word,  un  rencontre  - which  is  the  same  word  as 
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une  rencontre,  with  the  difference  of  gender  -,  means  an  animal’s  head  seen  from 
the  front.  And  it  is  precisely  this  that  Genet  sees  in  his  encounter  with  the  voy- 
ager, this  tete  de  veau  qui  en  vaut  toute  autre. 

But  let  us  pick  up  the  narrative  where  we  left  off: 

The  train  continued  to  pass  indifferently  through  French  vil- 
lages. Night  was  falling.  The  idea  of  spending  these  twilight 
moments,  these  moments  of  complicity,  with  this  partner  made 
me  extremely  uncomfortable.  (23/80,  translation  modified) 
The  final  words  of  this  passage,  “made  me  extremely  uncomfortable,”  are  a trans- 
lation of  “me  genait  beaucoup .”  The  narrator  is,  as  the  French  idiom  would  have 
it,  vachement  gene.  He  feels  like  a cow,  a bit  bovine,  radically  equivalent  to  any 
other  piece  of  meat.  But  could  one  also  read,  in  the  imperfect  homonym  of  the 
author’s  name,  a denial  on  Genet’s  part  of  this  negation  of  self?  Could  one  read, 
in  other  words,  this  as  an  affirmation  to  the  effect:  “I  am  not  just  anybody,  iden- 
tical and  equivalent  to  all  men.  I am  gene”l  Perhaps  what  distinguishes  him 
from  others  is  precisely  his  sentiment  of  gene.  Or  does  he  see,  on  the  contrary, 
all  men  as  so  many  Jean  Genets?  Are  there  an  infinity  of  gens  genesl 

In  any  case,  this  sentiment  of  gene  remains.  Genet  reste  gene.  What 
remains  of  his  encounter  in  the  train  car  is  a sentiment  of  gene,  accompanied  by 
a profound  sadness,  which  leads  eventually  to  a methodical  disintegration  of 
everything  Genet  hitherto  held  dear,  and  especially  the  splendors  of  the  flesh:  “it 
was  impossible,”  he  says,  “for  me  to  see  the  world  as  I had”;  “I  remained  sick- 
ened and  disgusted  by  my  discovery,  but,”  he  continues,  “I  had  a premonition  that 
within  a short  time  it  would  compel  me  to  make  some  serious  changes,  which  I 
rather  suspected  would  be  renunciations”  (27/85-86,  translation  modified). 
These  renunciations  are  clearly  described  at  the  end  of  the  text:  “Eroticism  and 
its  attendant  furies  seemed  denied  me,  once  and  for  all”  (30/89).  Genet,  in  sum, 
realizing  that  he  is  every  man,  is  unable  to  love  any  man. 

Let  us  leave,  for  the  moment,  these  gens  genes  and  pass  to  another 
encounter  in  another  train,  which  doubles,  in  certain  ways,  the  one  described 
above: 

I was  sitting  alone  in  my  wagon-lit  compartment  when  a more 
than  usually  violent  jolt  of  the  train  swung  back  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  washing-cabinet,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a 
dressing-gown  came  in.  I assumed  that  in  leaving  the  washing- 
cabinet,  which  lay  between  the  two  compartments,  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  direction  and  come  into  my  compartment  by 
mistake.  Jumping  up  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  right,  I 
realized  at  once  to  my  dismay  that  the  intruder  was  nothing  but 
my  own  reflection  in  the  looking-glass  on  the  open  door.  I can 
still  recollect  that  I thoroughly  disliked  his  appearance. 
(270/248) 

This  passage  is  from  a note  to  “The  Uncanny”  in  which  Freud  tries  to  demon- 
strate that  the  uncanniness  of  the  double  belongs  to  material  reality.  One  finds 
many  of  the  same  motifs  in  the  two  texts:  the  train  car,  the  elderly  man  (Genet 
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and  his  double  were  in  their  fifties),  the  mirror;  even  Genet’s  chiottes  appear  in 
Freud’s  much  more  polite  term,  “washing-cabinet”  (Toilette).  But  one  finds,  in 
particular,  the  sentiment  of  gene:  the  displeasure  that  Freud  experiences  in  see- 
ing his  double.  The  German  word  is  mififallen,  which  implies  nothing  unheim- 
lich,  and  Freud  says  as  much  in  the  sentence  which  follows: 

Instead  [...]  of  being  frightened  by  our  “doubles,”  both  Mach 
and  I [in  this  note,  Freud  recounts  two  analogous  adventures  of 
Ernst  Mach]  simply  failed  to  recognize  them  as  such.  Is  it  not 
possible,  though,  that  our  dislike  of  them  was  a vestigial  trace 
[ein  Rest]  of  the  archaic  reaction  which  feels  the  “double”  to 
be  something  uncanny?  (270/248) 

What  is  so  uncanny  about  the  image  of  the  double?  Why  is  that  which  so  famil- 
iar, so  heimlich,  at  the  same  time  so  strangely  worrisome,  so  unheimlichl 
According  to  Freud’s  analysis,  the  image  of  the  double  harks  back  to  an  archaic 
conception  of  the  world  in  which  the  distinction  between  self  and  other  does  not 
yet  exist.  And  it  is  this  preliminary  phase  - the  stage  of  primary  Narcissism  - 
which  returns  in  the  image  of  the  double.  One  sees  that  which  is  most  familiar  - 
oneself  - as  unfamiliar,  strange,  other.  What  comes  back  to  us  in  the  image  of  the 
double  is  ourselves  as  another.  One  sees  oneself  “other.” 

I would  suggest  that  Genet’s  encounter  with  his  double  can  be  read  as 
the  mirror  image  of  Freud’s,  which  is  to  say  that  is  the  same  encounter,  but  in 
reverse.  The  two  experiences  are  inverses  of  each  other  for  at  least  two  reasons: 
First,  in  Freud,  the  vision  of  oneself  outside  oneself  refers  to  a previous  moment 
when  “I”  was  not  yet  distinguished  from  the  other;  in  Genet,  this  vision  happens 
only  once,  but  it  remains  with  him  forever.  Or,  if  you  will,  in  Freud’s  case  it  a 
question  of  the  reste  qui  gene ; in  Genet  it  is  the  gene  qui  reste.  Secondly,  in 
Genet’s  case,  he  sees  himself,  as  if  in  a mirror,  in  the  look  of  another;  in  Freud’s 
case,  he  mistakes  his  mirror  image  for  another.  Whereas  Genet’s  experience  is 
what  I would  call  a homo-vision  of  another,  Freud’s  is  a hetero-vision  of  himself. 

In  guise  of  a conclusion,  I wish  to  briefly  suggest  several  ways  in  which 
Freud’s  hetero- vision  and  Genet’s  homo- vision  relate  their  respective  hetero-  and 
homo-erotic  “visions”  of  the  world.  Freud  calls  self-love  “narcissism,”  after  the 
child-god  Narcissus  who  falls  in  love  with  his  reflection.  Homosexuals,  or 
“inverts,”  as  Freud  calls  them,  are  “narcissists”:  they  are  people  who  “are  plain- 
ly seeking  themselves  as  love-object”  (“Zur  Einfiihrung  des  NarziBmus”  155; 
“On  Narcissism:  An  Introduction”  88).  This  diagnosis  is  the  one  which  Genet 
invokes  to  describe  the  young  Rembrandt.  Genet  uses  the  very  term  “narcissism” 
to  describe  the  young  painter  who  “loves  himself,  fancies  himself,  so  young  and 
already  in  the  mirror.”  But  this  diagnosis  does  not  describe  Genet’s  own  sexual 
inclinations. 

Let  us  conclude  by  comparing  two  parables.  Freud  begins  his  famous 
book  on  the  theory  of  sexuality  with  the  parable  that  “the  original  human  beings 
were  cut  up  into  two  halves”  (“Drei  Abhandlungen  zur  Sexualtheorie”  30;  “Three 
Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Sexuality”  136).  These  beings  were  double  in  every 
way:  they  had  four  hands  and  feet,  and  two  sets  of  genitals  - male  and  female. 
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Erotic  love  is,  then,  according  to  this  parable,  the  attempt  to  reunite  this  divided 
being.  Genet  offers  a similar  parable  in  “Ce  qui  est  reste  d’un  Rembrandt”: 
“There  exists,”  he  says,  “and  has  only  existed,  but  one  single  man  in  the  world” 
(26/84).  Men  are  but  “a  fragmentary  appearance  of  a single  being”  (30/90).  It 
is  as  if  there  were  only  one  being  - a man  - that  had  been  divided,  fragmented, 
tom  up  into  very  even  little  pieces,  of  which  individual  men  retain  the  appear- 
ance. But,  in  contradistinction  to  Freud,  the  reuniting  of  this  original  being  is  by 
no  means,  in  Genet’s  case,  constitutive  of  the  erotic  quest.  On  the  contrary, 
Genet’s  revelation  that  “any  man  is  every  other  man,  and  that  includes  me”  (30- 
31/90)  mins  the  possibility  of  eroticism.  In  Genet’s  eyes,  the  erotic  quest  “is  pos- 
sible only  when  one  recognizes  the  individuality  of  every  being,  when  that  indi- 
viduality is  irreducible  and  the  physical  form  attests  to  it  and  only  it”(30/89-90). 
This  vision  of  Genet,  his  old  vision  of  the  world,  was  annihilated,  tom  up  and 
chucked  into  the  crapper.  What  Freud  thinks  excites  homo-eroticism  is  precise- 
ly what  mins  it  for  Genet:  the  image  of  oneself,  one’s  double.  Homo-eroticism 
is,  for  Genet,  precisely  not  a love  of  the  same,  but  a love  of  difference.  It  is  a 
hommo-eroticism,  as  Luce  Irigaray  might  say,  without  being  a homo-eroticism: 
a love  of  men,  not  a love  of  the  same.  How  precisely  this  other  ho(m)mo-eroti- 
cism  inverts  the  Freudian  notion  of  “inversion”  is  a question  that  I will  leave  in 
suspense. 


Notes  

^ee  Jacques  Derrida,  Glas  (52  and  passim  ) or  Leavey  and  Rand’s  English 
translation  (43  and  passim ). 

2A11  page  references  to  this  text  will  be  to  the  CEuvres  completes  version  and, 
unless  otherwise  indicated,  to  Seaver’s  English  translation,  which  I will  incorpo- 
rate, in  this  order,  in  my  essay,  enclosed  in  parentheses,  following  the  citation  to 
which  they  refer.  All  modifications  of  the  Seaver  translation  are  my  own. 

3 All  subsequent  page  references  to  this  essay  will  be  to  these  two  texts,  in  this 
order,  enclosed  in  parentheses,  following  the  citation  to  which  they  refer. 
4Cixous’s  remarks  were  made  in  her  seminar,  “Poetique  de  la  difference  sex- 
uelle,”  College  de  philosophie/Universite  de  Paris  VIII,  1995-96. 
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Signification  as  Parallel  Presentation  in  the  Poetry  of  Arthur  Rimbaud 
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Long  gone  are  the  days  when  the  poem  professed  to  reflect  reality,  or  the 
painting  claimed  to  mirror  the  external  world.  Today  we  read  the  work  of 
art,  be  it  a poem,  a painting,  sculpture  or  song,  as  a dynamic  act  of  signi- 
fication, a presentation,  a theatrical  flourish.  Two  poems  by  Arthur  Rimbaud, 
“Le  Dormeur  du  val”  and  “Sensation,”  and  Pablo  Picasso’s  painting  Le  Poete 
[fig.  1],  clearly  demonstrate  the  dynamic  of  presentation  rather  than  representa- 
tion. The  visionary  nature  of  these  works  signals  a departure  from  the  pre- 
Romantic  idea  of  art  as  a reflection,  or  even  reproduction  of  the  external  world. 
Instead,  autonomous,  artistic  realities  speak  a self-referential  language.  Readers 
and  viewers  of  these  verbal  and  visual  constructions  experience  them  through 
time  as  they  mentally  incorporate  parts  into  dynamic  wholes. 

Poems  and  paintings  announce  themselves  and  present  their  contents 
according  to  parallel  modes  of  signification.  Since  both  types  of  expression 
function  as  aesthetic  signs,  they  can  be  read  in  terms  of  self-referential  lan- 
guages. Each  poem  and  each  painting  depends  upon  a greater  language  system, 
but  each  individual  work  determines  its  own  parts  in  context.  The  way  poems 
and  paintings  signify  sense  relates  to  and  comments  upon  the  way  human  beings 
perceive  both  external  and  artistic  realities.  The  primary  consideration  in  com- 
paring these  two  art  forms  involves  a look  at  their  different  mediums. 

Verbal  art  finds  its  medium  in  the  web  of  linguistic  significance.  The 
material  of  a painting,  in  contrast,  is  paint.  Unlike  a word  out  of  textual  context, 
the  blue  paint  in  the  pot  does  not  evolve,  denote,  or  even  function  as  a sign  until 
the  moment  one  smears  a smudge  on  the  canvas.  Then,  according  to  its  place- 
ment within  context,  the  blue  paint  can  signify  the  sky  above,  the  sea  below,  or 
even  an  eye,  in  relation  to  other  details  of  the  face.  Signification  of  the  whole 
(and  of  each  element)  depends  upon  the  combination  and  contiguity  of  its  parts. 
In  fact,  we  are  so  accomplished  at  this  sort  of  reading  in  context,  that  we  easily 
accept  such  ambiguous  signs  as  that  of  Carlos  Merida’s  Paisaje  (ca.  1915)  [fig. 
2],  in  which  the  central  blue  section  could  read  house,  shadow  or  body  of  water. 
Just  like  a word  in  language,  the  spot  of  blue  has  no  “meaning”in  itself.  The 
poet  may  apply  a term  to  an  object,  in  an  act  of  denotation,  but  the  referent 
remains  always  absent  from  the  page  itself.  Like  the  word  “eye,”  the  blue  spot 
can  announce  the  concept  eye,  but  can  never  carry  the  full  weight  of  its  presence 
on  the  canvas. 

We  might  also  speak  in  terms  of  the  form  or  shape  of  a line  or  patch  of 
color.  Like  colors  themselves,  volumes  and  lines  can  also  metaphorically  func- 
tion as  place  holders  in  a Saussurean  system  of  signification.  In  a drawing  by 
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Federico  Garcia  Lorca  titled  Self-Portrait  in  New  York  (1932)  [fig.  3],  the  shape 
of  an  ellipse  reads  “eye”  in  relation  to  an  oval  that  reads  face,  but  reads  “leaf’  in 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  plant  on  the  left.  Due  to  a proportional  relation  to 
objects  in  external  reality,  and  to  our  commonly  held  conventions  of  illusion,  we 
read  moon  tears  on  the  face  of  the  poet.  Similarly,  in  Picasso’s  Le  Poete  (1912), 
the  curve  that  points  to  the  concept  “cheek”  does  so  in  negative  relation  to  the 
curve  that  suggests  nostril  and  the  to  the  one  that  suggests  ear  lobe.  The  cheek 
curve  would  no  longer  signify  in  that  way  if  placed  outside  the  frame  of 
the  canvas. 

Both  poems  and  paintings  speak  an  auto-referential  language,  but  what 
do  they  say?  These  sonnets  and  scribbles  no  longer  profess  to  mirror  reality.  In 
fact,  they  can  be  read  as  refutations  of  a Kantian,  static,  knowable  world  and  of 
the  traditional  representation  of  that  world,  or  mimesis.  The  term  mimesis, 
Greek  for  “imitation,”  comes  from  the  humanist  Aristotelian  theory  of  imitation 
of  reality  and  action.  Gerard  Genette  warns  that  mimesis  is  simply  the  represen- 
tation of  language.  He  would  deny  that  any  reality,  subjective  or  objective,  can 
be  presented  through  language,  for  language  only  writes  itself.  We  can  consider 
both  the  language  of  literature  and  of  painting  in  this  regard.  The  most  highly 
mimetic  (and  thus  illusory)  works  of  art,  those  we  consider  less  “difficult,”  such 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  The  Last  Supper  (late  1490’s)  [fig.4],  claim  the  dubious 
label  “realistic.”  To  employ  Genette’s  terminology,  such  works  are  most  subject 
to  the  Cratylitic  fallacy  of  assuming  actual  presence  of  an  object  rather  than  its 
absence.  The  more  “difficult”  the  work,  the  more  enigmatic  its  private  language, 
as  the  critic  George  Steiner  explains,  the  deeper  the  reader’s  or  viewer’s  involve- 
ment must  be.  He  or  she  beholds  an  unfamiliar  world. 

The  hypothetical  nature  of  these  artistic  projections  reminds  us  of 
Rimbaud  the  self-styled  visionary.  The  poet  claimed  that  the  things  he  saw  with 
the  mind’s  eye  were  as  real  as  phenomena  perceived  with  the  other  senses.  He 
writes  in  Une  Saison  en  Enfer,  “Je  voyais  tres  franchement  une  mosquee  a la 
place  d’une  usine,  une  ecole  de  tambours  faite  par  les  anges,  des  caleches  sur  les 
routes  du  ciel,  un  salon  au  fond  d’un  lac”  (216).  This  suggests  that  Rimbaud 
would  find  absurd  the  notion  of  a commonly  experienced  external  reality,  let 
alone  its  representation. 

The  philosopher  Susanne  Langer  returns  to  the  seventeenth-century 
generative  idea  of  the  bifurcation  of  nature  into  an  inner  and  outer  world,  in  order 
to  ground  her  theory  of  signification.  Rejecting  the  empirical  study  of  external 
“reality”  in  terms  of  quantifiable  entities,  Langer  develops  a psychological 
approach.  External  phenomena  available  to  our  perceptions,  she  considers  as 
concepts  in  the  abstract,  mathematical  sense,  rather  than  as  concrete  data.  The 
mind  does  not  simply  record  and  combine  sense  data,  but  symbolizes  it.  The 
mind  denotes  sense  impressions  in  the  form  of  symbols  and  re-expresses  or  re- 
presents them  in  the  form  of  signs  (or  language)  (99).  Whereas  the  symbol  refers 
to  things  in  absentia,  the  sign,  as  the  very  first  manifestation  of  mind,  announces 
and  presents  the  concept. 
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This  basic  human  act  of  symbolic  transformation  Langer  calls  the  “par- 
ent stock”  of  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  formulation.  Once  again,  we  find  a con- 
vergence of  the  seemingly  diverse  arts.  As  the  philosopher  suggests,  the  mode  of 
handling  problems  assigns  them  to  an  age  (3).  Paintings  and  poems  in  the  early 
twentieth  century  tend  to  ask  the  questions,  “How  do  human  beings  perceive 
external  reality?”  and  “How  do  they  express  new  artistic  realities  in  terms  of 
signs?”  Langer’s  emphasis  falls  on  the  activity  of  the  human  mind.  The  Czech 
Structuralist  Jan  Mukarovsky,  however,  concentrates  on  the  work  of  art  itself  as 
a dynamic  system  of  signification. 

Mukarovsky  explains  how  the  artistic  sign  functions  in  both  literature 
and  the  visual  arts.  Mukarovsky’s  aesthetic  function,  which  dominates  poetic 
language,  operates  in  violent  opposition  to  the  standard  literary  language  of  com- 
munication. When  I speak,  I speak  to  you,  and  hope  you  understand  me.  I am 
using  “practical”  language.  Aesthetic  language,  calling  attention  to  itself  as  a 
new  reality,  exactly  counteracts  a practical  orientation  towards  communication. 
Since  the  domination  of  the  aesthetic  function  is  never  exclusive,  we  witness  a 
constant  struggle  and  tension  between  self-orientation  and  communication.  This 
conflict  energizes  the  artistic  expression  or  presentation.  Therefore,  art  some- 
times strikes  us  as  difficult:  communication  is  not  clear. 

A look  at  paintings  clearly  illustrates  Mukarovsky’s  idea  of  “contex- 
ture,” or  the  total,  dynamic  structure  of  the  work  of  art.  Unlike  a poem,  the  paint- 
ing presents  its  entire  content  simultaneously.  However,  the  unpuzzling  we  just 
did,  in  making  some  sense  of  the  visual  works  above,  involved  our  choice  in  plot- 
ting a personal  path  through  the  work’s  contexture.  This  process,  complicated  by 
the  work’s  difficulty,  drags  a time  element  onto  the  once  still  canvas.  In  a sim- 
ilar fashion,  the  reader  takes  in  a poem  in  all  its  intricacy.  The  work  exists  in  its 
reading.  Were  Mukarovsky  to  comment  on  a poem,  he  would  analyze  it  in  terms 
of  poetics  and  literariness,  both  products  of  the  aesthetic  function.  He  would  also 
consider  aural  aspects  such  as  the  tone  of  voice  of  the  reader,  the  speed  of  his  or 
her  recitation,  even  the  force  of  exhalation.  The  interrelation  of  all  these  lin- 
guistic and  performative  details  constitutes  the  contexture  of  the  poem.  The  lin- 
ear process  involved  in  taking  in  aspects  of  a work  of  art,  or  even  the  totality  of 
an  unfamiliar  living  room,  has  long  been  acknowledged  in  the  art  world. 

The  Cubists  Albert  Gleizes  and  Jean  Metzinger  let  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
speak  “in  defense  of  Cubism.”  Here,  the  Renaissance  painter  describes  the  syn- 
tagmatic  process  of  perception.  Muka_ovsky  could  well  have  called  on  him  also, 
to  speak  in  defense  of  “unfolding  contexture.”  On  the  subject  of  reading, 
Leonardo  writes: 

We  know  well,  that  the  sight,  by  rapid  observations,  discovers 
in  one  point  an  infinity  of  forms:  nevertheless  it  comprehends 
only  one  thing  at  a time.  Suppose,  reader,  that  you  were  to  see 
the  whole  of  this  written  page  at  one  glance,  and  were  imme- 
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diately  to  judge  that  it  is  full  of  different  letters;  you  do  not  at 
the  same  moment  know  what  letters  they  are,  nor  what  they 
would  say.  You  must  go  from  one  word  to  another  and  from 
line  to  line  if  you  wish  to  attain  a knowledge  of  these  letters,  as 
you  must  climb  step  by  step  to  reach  the  top  of  a building,  or 
you  will  never  reach  the  top  (52). 

Rimbaud’s  poem,  “Le  Dormeur  du  Val”  provides  an  example  of  poetic  “contex- 
ture” that  reveals  itself  through  the  syntagmatic  or  linear  reading  process.1 

“Le  Dormeur  du  val”  begins  with  lush  and  lively  nature:  “C’est  un  trou 
de  verdure  ou  chante  une  riviere,”  but  ends  with  a more  violent  image  of  pene- 
tration, the  shocking  revelation  of  death  by  gunshot.  The  predominant  hue  has 
evolved  from  green  to  its  contrary,  red.  On  first  reading,  none  of  the  words, 
“Pale,”  “froid ,”  “Tranquille ,”  “souriant,”  nor  the  images  (la)  “bouche  ouverte,” 
“un  enfant  malade,”  nor  the  insistence  on  fatigue  demands  special  attention. 
However,  once  the  reader  experiences  the  surprise  of  the  terminal  line,  the  impli- 
cation of  each  of  these  preceding  words  and  images  turns  grotesque.  The  young 
man  no  longer  sleeps  like  a child,  but  rather  grimaces  like  a cadaver.  The  lexical 
constellation  of  fairly  neutral  words  now  glows  as  a morbid  skeleton.  The  asso- 
ciative reverberations  between  these  words  throws  a ghastly  light  upon  the  poem. 
Therefore,  one  cannot  comprehend  the  sense  of  a single  word  until  the  moment 
in  which  one  assimilates  the  entire  poem,  including  sound  aspects  and 
semantic  units.  This  process  clearly  relates  to  that  of  “reading  a paint- 
ing” discussed  earlier. 

In  “Le  Dormeur  du  Val,”  aspects  such  as  the  sonnet  form,  the  assonance 
of  the  “u”  sound  of  the  first  line,  the  near  symmetry  of  “Souriant  comme  / 
Sourirait,”  and  the  ironically  deadpan  tone  of  the  final  line  make  us  recognize  the 
work  as  poetry.  Commanding  our  consideration  as  readers,  such  artful  compo- 
nents insist  upon  the  poem’s  literariness  or  aesthetic  function.  Art  calls  attention 
to  itself  as  art.  This  dynamic  revitalizes  language,  on  all  its  levels,  and  invigo- 
rates the  visual  theater  as  well.  The  Russian  Formalist  Viktor  Shklovsky  writes, 
“Art  exists  that  one  may  recover  the  sensation  of  life;  it  exists  to  make  one  feel 
things,  to  make  the  stone  stony”  He  continues,  “Art  is  a way  of  experiencing  the 
artfulness  of  an  object;  the  object  is  not  important”  (12).  Such  ideas  enjoyed  an 
enormous  vogue  in  European  intellectual  circles  where  poets  and  painters  met. 

In  an  Expressionist,  Impressionist,  or  Cubist  painting,  radically  new 
modes  of  presentation  replace  conventional  techniques  of  illusion.  Learning  the 
new  “language”  of  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  poetry  challenges 
those  of  us  fed  on  photography  and  more  traditional  illusions  of  reality. 
Numerous  critics  agree  that  the  development  of  photography  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  took  over  the  task  of  Realism  or  mimesis,  freeing  the  other  visual  arts  for 
revolutionary  experimentation. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  masterpiece  The  Last  Supper,  in  contrast  to  more 
modem  works,  exemplifies  the  high  Renaissance  “plane  style”  of  painting. 
Receding  planes  signify  depth  in  a manner  at  variance  with  actual  human  visual 
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perception.  A moment’s  consideration  of  the  way  the  human  eye  sees,  reminds 
us  that  we  have  before  us  not  a “mirror  held  up  to  life”  but  another  convention  of 
visual  illusion.  The  eye  focuses  on  quite  a limited  portion  of  any  given  scene. 
Like  Leonardo’s  reader,  our  eyes  wander  around  the  external  environment,  frag- 
mentarily  taking  in  sense  data.  As  Langer  explains,  these  sense  data  seem  like 
facts,  but  actually  change  constantly.  To  treat  them  objectively  is  to  mistake  their 
inherently  dynamic  quality.  Just  as  the  Russian  Formalists  Jurij  Tynjanov  and 
Roman  Jakobson  repudiate  the  illusion  of  pure  synchronism  in  language,  so 
would  Langer  reject  the  notion  of  a precise  time-slice  of  experienced  reality. 
Although  scientific  study  of  language  demands  sturdy  theoretical  platforms, 
bracketing  a slice  of  la  langue,  or  even  la  parole  forever  from  its  evolving,  his- 
torical, cultural  context  is  impossible.  Even  the  synchronic,  argue  Tynjanov  and 
Jacobson,  tends  towards  innovation  (79). 

Picasso’s  painting  Le  Poete,  simply  provides  us  with  a revolutionary 
idea  of  how  the  human  eye  takes  in  the  world,  and  how  painters  can  present  such 
experience  in  terms  of  signs.  The  artist  bragged  that  after  1905  he  had  no  use  for 
a physical  model,  thus  emphasizing  the  conceptual  nature  of  his  art.  In  the  same 
way  we  can  move  down  Leonardo’s  table,  naming  the  Apostles,  so  can  we  move 
about  this  nearly  monochromatic  painting,  identifying  a possible  ear  lobe,  cheek, 
or  mustache  with  its  referent.  Just  as  Rimbaud  gives  us  a functioning  portion  of 
language,  so  does  Picasso  limit  his  palette  to  a narrow  range  of  earth  tones  and 
shapes.  This  painting  privileges  different  aspects  of  visual  experience;  it  sug- 
gests the  fragmentary  aspect  of  vision,  multiple  point  perspective  through  time, 
and  a sense  of  movement.  In  contrast  to  the  transparency  of  Leonardo’s  win- 
dow-like work,  this  self-referential,  hermetic  painting  asserts  itself  as  art,  the 
qualities  of  its  aesthetic  function  thrown  into  relief.  Like  one  of  Rimbaud’s 
poems,  this  artistic  sign  presents  an  alternate,  aesthetic  reality  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  artist,  but  to  art  itself. 

Examination  of  the  more  subtle  impact  of  an  individual  word  on  the 
dynamic  of  Rimbaud’s  entire  oeuvre  yields  an  example  of  the  deformative  power 
of  aesthetic  language  over  the  practical  language  of  communication.  Flipping 
through  the  complete,  published,  poetic  works  of  Rimbaud,  one  encounters 
numerous  instances  of  the  word  “bleu”  or  “blue.”  Think  of  the  sense  of  these 
expressions  out  of  context:  “Le  ciel  bleu”  “un  fin  nuage  bleu,”  “des  coussins 
bleus,”  “le  frais  cresson  bleu”  “un  tout  petit  chiffon  / D’azur  sombre”  “ce  bleu 
qui  ceme  / Ton  gran  ceil  noir.”  One  can  easily  imagine  all  these  images,  these 
absent,  denoted  objects,  without  reading  the  rest  of  each  poem.  Continue  read- 
ing: “le  bon  matin  bleu,”  “Venus  sceur  de  l’azur,”  “les  azurs  verts,”  and  we  have 
reached  the  unmistakable  realm  of  poetry.  But  what  does  one  do  with  “Bleu 
laideron!”  an  “apotheose  / Bleu,”  or  a vowel  just  as  blue  as  an  “O?”  The  visual 
images  in  our  heads  become  far  less  precise. 

Mukarovsky  would  say  that  each  word  is  static,  in  the  immediate  sense. 
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but  that  it  becomes  dynamic  in  its  syntactic  context.  This  inventory  of  indigo 
traces  a progression  from  language  that  could  double  as  a practical,  communica- 
tive idiom,  to  that  which  could  only  be  called  aesthetic  language.  While  I might 
urge  you  to  take  in  the  blue  sky  above,  or  to  toss  me  a blue  cushion,  the  more  fig- 
urative instances  of  blue,  the  “blue  morning,”  for  example,  make  us  stop  short 
and  look  again.  Such  linguistic  deformation  calls  attention  to  itself  as  art.  With 
every  addition  to  our  tally,  the  vagaries  of  our  associations  increase.  Whatever 
variety  of  hue  the  poet  presents  expands  infinitely  in  our  minds.  Langer  takes 
this  phenomenon  as  further  evidence  that  the  mind  is  no  motor,  computing  sense 
data  in  the  form  of  external  facts,  but  rather  a mental  force,  transforming  input 
into  symbolized  thought. 

Spending  a few  more  minutes  with  Le  Poete,  we  understand  that  the 
subject  or  content  is  simply  the  face  of  a man.  The  form  however,  has  been  ren- 
dered complex  by  a foregrounding  of  the  aesthetic  language  of  the  painting.  We 
cannot  read  this  painting  instantly,  but  our  involvement  in  the  work  enriches  our 
experience  of  it.  In  a similar  fashion,  the  young  man  of  “Le  Dormeur  du  val”  is 
not  what  he,  at  first,  appears  to  be.  The  subject  of  Picasso’s  painting,  like  these 
last,  mysterious  examples  of  “bleu,”  is  de-automatized.  The  words  have  been 
employed  in  such  an  unexpected  way  that  the  reader  has  to  work  more  than  usual 
in  order  to  determine  a sense. 

Herein  lies  the  great  value  of  the  work  of  art  for  both  Mukarovsky  and 
the  Russian  Formalist  Viktor  Shklovsky.  Since  our  perceptions  become  “auto- 
matic” through  habit,  the  “defamiliarized”  art  work  forces  us  to  notice,  thereby 
revitalizing  “language”  in  its  many  forms  and  our  human  experience  as  well.  By 
the  process  of  ostranenie  or  “making  strange”  explains  Shklovsky,  the  artist  lays 
bare  the  techniques  that  distinguish  the  work’s  “literary”  quality.  Mukarovsky 
emphasizes  the  transcendent  nature  of  aesthetic  language,  and  its  value  to  soci- 
ety: “Language,  operating  outside  of  literature,  is  the  most  important  system  of 
signs,  the  cement  of  human  coexistence  and  regulates  man’s  attitude  toward  both 
reality  and  society”  (10).  Thus  critics  applaud  the  hermeticism  of  early  twenti- 
eth century  poetry  and  painting  on  the  almost  moral  ground  of  it’s  contribution 
to  human  vitality  and  well-being. 

In  a similar  vein,  the  critic  Aimee  Israel-Pelletier  cites  many  scholars 
who  have  attacked  notions  of  reference  and  coherence  in  Rimbaud’s  poetry. 
Since  the  1880’s,  critics  have  used  certain  poems  from  Les  Illuminations, 
“Voyelles,”  and  “Le  Bateau  Ivre,”  to  support  the  notion  that,  “poetry  must  seek 
to  free  language  and  art  from  the  vulgar  task  of  communicating  its  intentions  to 
a general  audience.”  Elitism  aside,  this  cry  calls  for  a release  from  the  idea  of  art 
as  representation.  Jean-Louis  Baudry  explains  that  to  “decode”  a meaning  in  the 
work  is  to  throw  out  the  radical  nature  of  the  Rimbaldian  poetic.  Elaborating  on 
Baudry ’s  ideas,  Tzvetan  Todorov  claims  that  Les  Illuminations  do  not  function  in 
a “representational”  manner,  but  rather  in  a “presentational”  manner.  Leo 
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Bersani  takes  this  idea  even  further  when  he  says  that  the  ideal  expression  of 
Rimbaud  would  be  without  reference,  nor  relation,  and  devoid  of  attitude  or  tone 
(Israel-Pelletier  49).  Here  we  note  a radical  move  towards  abstraction  — away 
from  any  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  mimesis  or  equality  between  external  real- 
ity and  the  work  of  art  — within  the  criticism  itself  of  Rimbaud’s  oeuvre.  One 
poem  in  particular  provides  an  example  of  the  presentational  dynamic. 

Rimbaud’s  poem  “Sensation”  asserts  itself  with  great  theatricality.  Due 
to  the  theme  announced  by  the  title,  its  claim  as  art  stands  far  from  the  idea  of 
mirroring  external  reality.  It  rather  alludes  to  external  phenomena,  as  virtual 
sense  data,  without  claiming  a coincident,  historical  presence.  The  foregrounded 
aesthetic  qualities  operate  so  plainly  that  its  literariness  shines  intensely.  Written 
in  the  future  lyric  tense,  the  poem  literally  functions  as  a proposition.  As  Langer 
explains,  until  terms  are  built  into  propositions,  by  being  incorporated  into  dis- 
course, they  assert  nothing.  A proposition  simply  pictures  a structure,  and  this 
picture  is  a sign,  not  a duplicate  of  what  it  represents.  All  that  this  consequent 
image,  poem  or  picture,  shares  with  reality  is  a proportion  of  parts  (66).  “That 
which  all  adequate  conceptions  of  an  object  must  have  in  common,”  she  writes, 
“is  the  concept  of  the  object”  (71).  We  have  returned  to  Shklovsky’s  focus  on  the 
mode  of  expression  (here  a proposition  of  individual  experience)  rather  than  the 
object  itself,  the  referent  of  the  poem  as  sign. 

The  poet  alludes  to  external  reality  as  virtual  sense  data,  without  claim- 
ing a coincident,  historical  presence  for  his  strange,  constructed  world.  The  syn- 
tax of  “Sensation”  is  deformed  from  the  standard  for  communication  to  such  a 
degree  that  one  would  not  confuse  this  poem  with  a practical,  conversational 
utterance.  Language  contorts  on  the  page  as  Picasso’s  Poete  dissolves  on  the 
canvas.  Attention  to  sound  weaves  a sonorous  web.  With  the  repetition  of  ter- 
minal “-e  /-  ai  / -er”  sounds,  ten  times  in  the  first  quatrain,  even  the  pattern  of 
phonemes  exerts  a musical  semantic.  The  quantity  of  internal  and  end  rhymes 
creates  a frenzy  of  sound. 

Throughout  the  poem,  hypotactic  asyndeton  begs  the  reader  to  step 
lightly  in  his  or  her  quest  for  sense.  Rimbaud  capitalizes  on  such  multivalent  con- 
notation as  that  of  the  word  “menue.”  “Menue”  denotes  both  the  fine,  diminu- 
tive quality  of  the  grass,  and  reiterates,  figuratively,  the  central  action  of  the 
poem,  tripping  or  mincing  along  in  a carefree  fashion.  As  though  to  emphasize 
the  mind’s  transformative  role  in  the  experience  of  sensation,  Rimbaud  allows 
the  speaker’s  “tete”  to  rend  the  near  identical  aural  repetition  of  “ma  tete  nue.” 
The  close  reader  can  imagine  the  speaker’s  grassy-haired  head  breaking  through 
the  poetic  line. 

Triplicate  rhymes  within  the  first  two  Aleixandrains  expand  the  lines 
past  their  modest  dimensions.  By  the  seventh  line,  the  poet  has  added  a surpris- 
ing second  caesura.  Sense  resonates  with  the  expansion  of  ideation:  “Et  j’irai 
loin,  bien  loin,  comme  un  bohemien,”  (my  italics)  in  which  words  tumble  over 
themselves  in  an  effort  to  modify  the  concept  of  distance.  Like  Picasso’s  Poete , 
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who  shatters  conventional  notions  of  illusion,  Rimbaud’s  voice  explodes  tradi- 
tional formal  poetry,  as  he  develops  his  revolutionary  verse  style.  Perhaps  the  so- 
called  prose  poetry  of  Une  Saison  en  Enfer  and  Les  Illuminations  constitutes  the 
natural  extension  of  this  innovative  process.  The  syntactic  formation  of  negation, 
comparison,  and  repetition  of  entire  words,  “loin,”  “comme,”  creates  a pattern  of 
similitude,  providing  an  artistic  integrity. 

We  are  reminded  again  of  the  necessary  transparency  of  the  words 
themselves.  As  Langer  explains  with  humor,  words  are  not  peaches,  for  if  they 
were,  they  would  be  too  distracting.  We  would  be  too  caught  up  in  the  peachi- 
ness  of  them  to  pay  attention  to  the  expression  itself  (75).  Mukarovsky  and 
Shklovsky  allude  to  just  this  peachiness  in  discussing  foregrounded  aesthetic  lan- 
guage or  defamiliarization.  The  Spanish  critic  Jose  Ortega  y Gasset  employs  the 
metaphor  of  a window  overlooking  a flower  garden  to  describe  the  dynamic  of 
early  twentieth-century  painting.  The  content  or  reality-based  aspect  of  the 
work,  he  likens  to  the  garden  itself,  seen  through  the  window.  However,  if  the 
viewer  arrests  his  or  her  focal  depth  at  the  window  pane  (or  the  aesthetic 
essence),  the  garden  appears  as  blurry  patches  of  color  pasted  on  the  pane  itself. 
If  a word  such  as  “bleu”  catches  our  attention,  it  is  only  to  slow  us  down  and  set 
us  off  on  the  path  to  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  art  work.  Ortega  explains,  “not 
many  people  are  capable  of  adjusting  their  perceptive  apparatus  to  the  pane  and 
the  transparency  that  is  the  work  of  art.  Instead  they  look  right  through  it  and 
revel  in  the  human  reality  with  which  the  work  deals”  (11).  The  critic  Michael 
Riffaterre  sees  the  text  not  as  a window,  but  as  a lens:  “the  text  multiplies  details 
and  continually  shifts  its  focus  to  achieve  an  acceptable  likeness  to  reality,  since 
reality  is  normally  complex.  Mimesis  is  thus  variation  and  multiplicity”  (2), 
rather  than  the  still,  clear  mirror. 

Rimbaud’s  “Sensation,”  a fascinating  projection,  like  “Le  Dormeur  du 
val”  and  Le  Poete,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  external  world,  for  it  is  only  a sign. 
Here,  we  seek  not  an  origin  of  the  subject  (in  the  external  world)  but  we 
encounter  a form  of  expression,  a symbolization  of  human  experience.  The 
human,  unconscious  appreciation  of  form,  Langer  explains,  suggests  the  primi- 
tive root  of  all  abstraction  (83-85).  Reading  paintings  allows  us  to  experience 
new,  artistic  realities,  just  as  poems  present  images  to  our  mind’s  eye.  If  a poem 
literally  lurks  within  the  painting,  can  we  find  the  painting  within  the  poem?2 


Appendix  1 


Le  Dormeur  du  val 

C’est  un  trou  de  verdure  ou  chante  une  riviere 
Accrochant  follement  aux  herbes  des  haillons 
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D’ argent;  ou  le  soleil,  de  la  montagne  fiere, 

Luit:  c’est  un  petit  val  qui  mousse  de  rayons. 

Un  soldat  jeune,  bouche  ouverte,  tete  nue, 

Et  la  nuque  baignant  dans  le  frais  cresson  bleu, 

Dort;  il  est  etendu  dans  l’herbe,  sous  la  nue, 

Pale  dans  son  lit  vert  ou  la  lumiere  pleut. 

Les  pieds  dans  les  glai'euls,  il  dort.  Souriant  comme 
Sourirait  un  enfant  malade,  il  fait  un  somme: 

Nature,  berce-le  chaudement:  il  a froid. 

Les  parfums  ne  font  pas  frissonner  sa  narine; 

Il  dort  dans  le  soleil,  la  main  sur  sa  poitrine 
Tranquille.  Il  a deux  trous  rouges  au  cote  droit. 


Octobre  1870 


Appendix  2 


Sensation 

Par  les  soirs  bleus  d’ete,  j’irai  dans  les  senders, 
Picote  par  les  bles,  fouler  l’herbe  menue: 

Reveur,  j’en  sentirai  la  fraicheur  a mes  pieds. 

Je  laisserai  le  vent  baigner  ma  tete  nue. 

Je  ne  parlerai  pas,  je  ne  penserai  rien: 

Mais  P amour  infini  me  montera  dans  Fame, 

Et  j’irai  loin,  bien  loin,  comme  un  bohemien, 

Par  la  Nature,  - heureux  comme  avec  une  femme. 


Mars  1970 


Notes 


!This  interpretation  by  Mukarovsky  constitutes  a striking  parallel  to  that  of 
Michael  Riffaterre’s  “second  reading”  published  forty-four  years  later  in 
Semiotics  of  Poetry,  1978. 

2A  question  raised  in  conversation  with  the  poet  and  critic  William  Harmon, 
February,  1997. 
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Fig.  1:  Pablo  Picasso,  Le  Poete.  1912  (accession  nr.  G 1967.14) 

Oil  on  canvas,  60  x 48  cm 

Oeffentliche  Kunstsammlung  Basel,  Kunstmuseum 
© 1997  estate  of  Pablo  Picasso  / Artist’s  Rights  Society  (ARS),  New  York 


Fig.  2:  Carlos,  Merida,  Paisaje.  ca.  1915  (accession  nr.  G 1967.14) 
Oil  on  canvas,  39  x 46.5  cm.  Collection  of  Rolando  Keller 
Photo:  Angela  Caparroso 
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Fig. 3:  Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  “Perspectiva  urbana  con  autorretrato” 
/ Self-Portrait  in  New  York,  1929-1932 

© 1997  Artist’s  Rights  Society  (ARS),  New  York  / VEGAP,  Madrid 


Fig.  4:  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  Last  Supper,  1495-98 

Wall-painting  in  oil  tempera,  460  x 880  cm.  Milan,  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie 
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